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Mental Prayer for the Laity 


MicHaEL O’CarRROLL, C.S.SP. 


IS 17 far-fetched to suggest mental prayer for the laity? Can they 
find the time for it? Can they obtain the instruction necessary to 
avail themselves profitably of it? 

Such questions would have probably provoked unfavourable 
answers twenty or thirty years ago. ‘Today with the extension and 
perfection of the lay apostolate a different view prevails. Prayer 
is a necessary exercise of the Christian and there is no more 
reason for depriving the laity of it than there is for depriving them 
of daily Communion. Depriving is not of course the word, for any 
layman is free to undertake the practice of mental prayer without 
hindrance. 

The difficulties of such a fervent soul may be summarized 
under three heads—time, subject matter and method. 

First there is the question of time. When can a busy housewife 
or professional man or workingman secure the recollection necessary 
for prayer? If it is a married person with the many calls and 
worries of a family the idea of a fixed time set aside each day 
may well appear to him or her somewhat preposterous. As in 
most other things, however, it all turns on a realization of value. 
Those who become entirely convinced that mental prayer is a 
necessity in their lives will find time for it. It could coincide 
with a visit to the Blessed Sacrament, or with a few moments set 
aside for quiet reading or just for reflection. It could be—indeed 
it is unconsciously by many—intertwined with the recital of the 
daily rosary, or with the Stations of the Cross. 

If such an undertaking is to be a permanent part of life it must be 
marked from the outset by simplicity and made to fit smoothly 
into the general flow of life. This is not false prudence but a 
safeguard for humility. Much would be lost by a person who 
invests such an important spiritual exercise with singularity; it is 
almost certain that such a one would abandon it quickly anyway. 
Half-an-hour each day seems too much for the average person 
—as in most other things it is not those who can most easily afford 
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it who will want to give it. Fifteen or even ten minutes if it is made ¢) 
part of an invariable regulation will be ample. It is perseverance 

in the effort to acquire prayerful habits that counts. 

Once the time is fixed and resolutely accepted as an element in 
the daily routine the next question arises. What will prayer be 
about?—What will its subject-matter be? Here one must stress 
the importance of spiritual reading. No one can prescribe the 
kind or amount of such reading which will depend on individual 
talent, taste and progress. But since there must be a body of 
thought to prayer—though it is scarcely necessary to say that 
mere thought is not prayer—there must be some previous 
instruction in Christian truth. For the majority of people such _ 
instruction is through the written word. C 

One kind of spiritual reading most appropriate to the beginner 
will be books dealing with prayer which fortunately abound in 
every tongue’: Lives of the Saints and great Servants of God are 
also helpful as a stimulus and encouragement. By way of parenthesis 
I would say that the wide diffusion of spiritual books among the 
laity in the last twenty-five years has prepared them for a campaign 
such as I am outlining here. Spiritual reading is not meant to 
satisfy mere curiosity; it has in it something different, a germ that 
can grow into life, that may ultimately fill all life. The soil and 
climate in which that germ most readily grows are provided by 
Mental Prayer. It is the counterpart of good books. 

Once again it is not the knowledge contained in those books that 
constitutes prayer but some knowledge is necessary. [Illiterate 
folk, the untutored and uninstructed have attained a high degree 
of excellence in prayer. In each case, however, it will be found -~ 
that there was present some exceptional faculty which could ~ 
transmute personal experience—experience often itself of a highly 
singular quality—into knowledge. It is pointless to quote in this 
context remarks like that from the Imitation: ‘I would rather 
feel compunction than know its definition.’ For the knowledge of 
which I am writing is necessary even to the feeling of compunction. 

Other sources may of course supply the ideas on which prayer 
will feed—conversation with those interested in spiritual things, 
sermons or retreat lectures, recollection of former oral instruction 


1 An excellent one to begin with: Difficulties in Mental Prayer by Fr. E. Boylan, 
O.Cist, 
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received at school or elsewhere. I mention such things to make it 
clear that it is not a close calculable relationship between reading 
and praying that one need seek to establish. All that is needed is 
ideas and images in the mind that are about God and His Saints. 

With such a mental stock the next question arises. How is our 
layman to pray? What is the technique? It will not vary from that 
recommended over the ages to spiritual souls by the great masters 
of the Soul. ‘Two methods are in common use and have a kind of 
traditional prominence—the Ignation and the Salesian. Those 
interested in the details of these will find them in the works of the 
Saints—The Spiritual Exercises by St. Ignatius and The Introduction 
to a Devout Life by St. Francis de Sales. ‘The question of method 
is closely allied with the distinction of degrees in prayer and of 
kinds of prayer. ‘These the apprentice will have to learn from the 
beginning. The degrees in prayer correspond broadly to the 
stages of the spiritual life—The Purgative way (of the beginner), 
the Hluminative Way (of the spiritual adult), the Unitive Way (of 
the perfect). Meditation, Affective Prayer and Contemplation 
follow each other in that order corresponding to these stages. 
But the order is not to be taken as strictly one of succession and 
exclusion. A soul may pass back and forth from one to the other and 
may also pass very quickly from the; first. 

Let us consider this last possibility. 

Meditation or discursive prayer is proper to the beginner. Its 
principal features are a systematic consideration of a number of 
points or ideas, generally against a background imaginatively 
created from some Gospel incident, a fixed moment for acts of 
the will which follow from application of the general truth to one’s 
own life, certain emotions worked up by the subject and a practical 
resolution affecting conduct. It will be seen that every mental 
power is, as it were, catered for here—uintellect, imagination, 
feeling, will. There are acts of knowing and willing; the cognitive 
and conative processes are brought into play. 

Meditation, however, is not for all. This implies neither 
superiority nor special excellence but just temperamental un- 
suitability. St. Bernadette’s saying: ‘I can’t meditate,’ is well 
known. The Little Flower could not follow a discursive method. 
Ven. Francis Libermann, himself an authority on prayer and a 
spiritual director of great wisdom and skill, had to give up the 
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systematic method in use at St. Sulpice in his day, as it only c) 
gave him headaches. 

Those who are unable to meditate may then take heart. They 
are in very distinguished company. But what should they do? 
They should aim in prayer at four things—a strong realization of 
the presence of God, an effort of the mind to attach itself with all 
its strength and powers to some truth that makes God more a 
reality in life, spiritual dialogue or conversation with Him and 
removal of any barrier or partition between the time of prayer 
and the rest of life. If they persevere in these things, they will 
make genuine progress in prayer and their prayer will enable them 
to make progress in life. 2 

Especially perhaps one should insist on the third and fourth G 
points. The great single truth of Christian revelation brought 
before us in recent times is the Fatherhood of God. It may be 
going too far to say that with this we are entering on an era of 
simplicity in prayer; it is not too much to say that prayer should be 
consciously filial in character and tone. It is equally important 
to realize that prayer and life are one. You cannot pray well and 
live badly; nor can you live well if your prayer is unsuccessful. From 
which consideration we may perhaps proceed to the principal 
reason which in practice may deter the layman from mental prayer. 
After he has attempted it for some time he may be inclined to 
think that it is a waste of time. For nothing happens! His mind 
at other times filled with holy thoughts goes blank the moment 
he takes up formal prayer at a set time. 

What then? What if in addition he suffers distractions, distaste 
or just that feeling of incapacity called aridity of soul? This is the ¢ 
moment to assure our novice that now indeed he has truly begun 
to pray. Prayer is an elevation of the soul to God and to achieve 
this it is necessary that superficial states of soul should at some time 
or another be swept aside. It is not the ability to play with ideas— 
even holy ideas—that attaches the soul to God but a simple deep 
attitude. That attitude can grow powerfully in the midst of 
distractions or sheer mental vacuum. In the depths of the soul an 
ideal takes root and gradually spreads out. It might be expressed 
thus: My God and Father because you are the Sovereign Master 
of my soul, this time is sacred to you. Though I seem to gain 
nothing from it, I remain here in your presence in testimony of 
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@® my utter dependence on you. I am willing to go on like this for as 


long as it will be necessary to learn that in your presence I am 
merely nothing, without your assistance powerless, apart from 
your wisdom and mercy, meaningless and futile. 

The soul thus grows in self-knowledge and in the knowledge of 
God. If it is wise and adheres to its programme of prayer it will 
begin to see a transformation in its conduct and bearing. That 
transformation will continue though its prayer appear barren 
and at times a losing battle against distractions. 

The losing battle must never degenerate into defeat. Every 
means must be used to achieve perfection and, paradoxically, 
the chief of these is patience. The layman at prayer must learn 
like all others—even like the saints—to wait on God. For some 
difficulties and trials of spirit the remedy is in these words: Stand 
firm, it will pass. Many of the saints have had in prayer to stand 
firm for years. They were ultimately rewarded with the graces 
of passive prayer, a rapturous experience in which God takes 
and holds the initiative and fills the soul with the delights of His 
presence. 

He is to the laity the same God as to religious; their contract 
with Him drawn up and signed at Baptism is of equal duration— 
eternity. From the layman as from the priest and religious He 


asks but little—just all they’ve got. Why should the layman 


not take some time each day to listen to the divine request? 
Suppose the practice of mental prayer were to become among a 

section of the laity—among a given community—an accepted 

practice, what sort of results could we hope for? Principally two 


I suggest. One would be the absence of anti-clericalism in any 


of its dangerous forms and the other would be something approach- 
ing the integral Christian life. 

Little need be said of the first of these benefits. Where anti- 
clericalism exists in any widespread manner, where it is an active 
force it bodes no good. It is a principle of division in the Mystical 
Body of Christ, a waste of energy in this critical hour when we 
need not only to conserve our energy but to renew and multiply it. 

What is the integral Christian life which, as I maintain, would 
flow from the diffusion of habits of mental prayer amongst the laity? 
It is the opposite to the divided Christian mind, the dualism 
of worship and conduct, the cleavage between religion and life 
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which I humbly but firmly maintain is the single most powerful C) 
obstacle at this moment in the way of the conversion of the world 
to the Church of Christ. 

This disease is not the traditional very forgivable one of practice 
differing from theory. It is not to be met by ‘Practise what you 
preach.’ No one except Jesus Christ ever practised what He 
preached; when St. Francis de Sales was asked if he did so he 
made the cryptic reply: “Who then will preach?’ 

No: here we are dealing with something more profound, almost 
an inversion of ‘Practise what you preach’. It is as if the Christian 
were to say—lI will preach (i.e., in most cases, profess) what it 
suits me to practise. Now what in most cases it suits him to 
practise is this: one set of values for his private life and another 
for his professional or business or political career. Hence the 
spectacle of devout Christians who exert no influence in civic or 
national affairs, in business or administration—no influence of a 
Christian kind, commensurate with their religious observance. 
As Fr. Leen used to say of one sphere of activity: ‘A Christian 
educating Christians doesn’t necessarily mean a Christian 
education.’ 

Various names are used to denote this poisonous mentality— 
Secularism, Liberalism, and so on. It is insidious and widespread 
and until an antidote is found we shall continue to see what we see 
at present—the Church losing numbers to the world, the tide 
running in the direction forecast in Mgr. Benson’s vivid story: 
The Lord of the World. 'The gates of hell shall not prevail, we 
know, but large masses may be lost from the old Catholic provinces 
of the Faith and no appreciable gain made elsewhere. 

To act against that tide demands heroism and for heroic action 
the Christian must take up the complete equipment of the Faith. 
He must be grounded in the inner virtues. He cannot be so 
fortified without Mental Prayer. 


ee eet 


‘Well, the Catholic Church is a society of men who think 
everybody is going to be found, found in Heaven, found in the 
presence of God—unless they would rather not.’ Eric Gill, 
Unemployment, p. 5. 
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The Unseen God 


GEORGE Byrne, S.J. 


‘Whom no man hath seen, nor can see.’ (I. Tim. 6. 16). 

When we stop to think for a while on the meaning of existence, 
we are struck by the fact that the hidden things, those we cannot 
see, play the most important part in the scheme of the universe: 
thus air, which is invisible, is essential to life; and the heat which 
we need from the sun cannot be seen. The higher we mount 
in the scale of beings, the more hidden and mysterious become the 
forces that really count; but nothing has baffled the questionings 
of man more than life. What is it? The power to grow? The power 
to move? The power to feel? The greatest of all powers, the power 
to think and to love? We see what life produces, what life can 
do; but no one has seen ‘Life itself,’ the principle, the source 
of all these activities. Pluck the rose. As you hold it in your hand, 
it is just like its sister on the tree. It is pretty and its scent is sweet; 
but it has suffered a great loss. It is dead. The soul of the living 
tree is not in it. In an hour or two, you will cast it away, a faded 
flower. Freshness, beauty, fragrance, growth, all these come from 
the source of life; the wonderful power which we cannot see. The 
rose is at the bottom of the scale: man is at the top. To reach him 
we have to pass through many worlds: ‘all sheep and oxen; the 
birds of the air, and the fishes of the sea, that pass through the 
paths of the sea.’ (Ps. 8. 8, 9). He is Lord of them all, because 
his are riches of life unknown to them. Briefly he is ‘a little less 
than the angels, crowned with glory and honour.’ His life seems 
to be measured by’time, but time is only the passing framework 
in which it is now cast: ‘high priest of creation,’ he prays: ‘lead me 
in the eternal ways.’ (Ps. 138. 24). He is a ‘Person’! 

When we have said that of man, we can only pause with the 
Psalmist to ask in astonishment: ‘what is man that thou art mindful 
of him? or the son of man that thou: visitest him?’ Shakespeare 
put himself the question. For a moment enthusiasm overcame 
him: ‘What a piece of work is a man! How noble in reason! How 
infinite in faculty! . . . in action, how like an angel!’ But, then, he 
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looked into the grave, and all was changed: ‘yet, to me, what is this 
quintessence of dust? Man delights me not!’ (Hamlet ii. 2). He 
was wrong. Man does not go into a grave; his body does: ‘I have 
said that ye are gods and sons of the most High,’ destined for ‘an 
inheritance incorruptible . . . that cannot fade.’ (I Pet. 1. 4). Man 
dominates the scale of life, here below, because he is a ‘Person,’ 
and, therefore, capable of entering into communion with God: 
‘God, Who, at sundry times and in divers manners, spoke in times 
past to the fathers by the prophets . . . in these days hath spoken 
to us by His Son.’ (Heb. 1. 1, 2). 

God does not ‘visit’ the animals; He provides for them. ‘Visiting’ 
implies ‘communion,’ a drawing together with understanding, and, 
where the visiting springs from sympathy, with appreciative love. 
Visiting is one of the most characteristic of personal acts. It 
links ‘Person’ with ‘Person’, and brings into play the highest 
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activity of which any being, not excluding God, is capable, namely ~ 


intellect and will—knowledge and love. We say ‘not excluding 
God,’ for Revelation tells us that the meaning of ‘Person’ must be 
sought for in the very nature of God. God’s essence is ‘Personality’, 
or being person. ‘The infinite perfection of the divine life expresses 
itself in the possession, the intercommunication, of the Godhead, 
in itself indivisible, by Three Persons: Father, Son, Holy Spirit. 
The intercommunication is brought about by Pure Act, absolutely 
independent of any outside determination, receiving nothing, but 
freely expressing its own Beauty and Goodness, by a Personal Word 
containing all, and a Personal Breath of Love, embracing all. The 
Father, gazing on the perfection of His essence, bespeaks its 
Beauty in a Word, that is Personal, and contains all the Beauty 
expressed, equal in every way, therefore, to Himself. From One to 
Another passes the Breath of appreciation, in’ a Personal Act of 
Love, summing up in itself all the perfection of the Godhead so 
bespoken. In this intimate conversation of the Trinity, we have 
the ideal prayer, the model of all prayer: ‘Hallowed be Thy name.’ 
On earth, only One could pray it perfectly, and He did: ‘I have 
glorified Thee on earth . . . and now glorify Me, Father, with the 
glory which I had, before the world was, with Thee.’ (Jo. 17. 4, 5). 

Prayer, then, is the highest act of which man is capable. Animals 
may, at times, seem to imitate his way of adding two and two, 
or his making a choice between alternatives; no animal can give 
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the slightest sign of the act which is peculiar to ‘Personality,’ 
being a Person, and so able to enter with the Angels into the 
intimate life of the Trinity, communion with God: and this is 
‘Prayer.’ The great French writer, Veuillot, has happily said: 
‘Phomme n’est grand qu’a genoux.’ It is only when kneeling that 
man is really great. There we have the answer to the Psalmist’s 
question: ‘what is man?’ ‘A little less than the Angels’: bodiless 
spirits, they do’not kneel. By an act of intuition, pure contemplation 
they can join more immediately in the converse of Father, Son, 
Holy Ghost, while man, in his pilgrimage, ‘sees through a glass in a 
dark manner’ till one day he ‘will know even as he is known.’ 

Here we have touched on one of our principal difficulties in 
prayer; that, namely, an important element is missing. How can 
we talk with one whom we neither see nor hear? 

The immediate answer is ‘because we are persons’: we belong 
to a world which ‘eye hath not seen, nor ear heard.’ Not only 
can we rise above the visible things of sense, but the dignity of 
our manhood demands that we do so: ‘the invisible things of Him 

. are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made.’ (Rom. 1. 20). St. Thomas’s tardy act of faith was reproach- 
fully acknowledged by Christ: ‘Because thou hast seen Me, Thomas, 
thou hast believed: blessed are they that have not seen, and have 
believed.’ And St. Paul, having defined faith as ‘the substance of 
things to be hoped for, the evidence of things that appear not,’ 
reminds us of the greatness of Moses who, by faith, left Egypt 
‘not fearing the fierceness of the king: for he endured as seeing him 
that is invisible.’ (Heb. 11. 27). There was just one moment in the 
life of Moses, where his faith was hesitant—‘can we bring forth 


* water out of this rock?’ God was displeased with his lack of faith, 


and deprived him of entry into the land of promise. (Numb. 20. 12). 
The new life, the ‘more abundant life’ offered us by Christ, must 
grow from the seed of faith: ‘my just man liveth by faith,’ a gift 
of God, ‘given to all men abundantly’ but they must ask for it: 
‘ask and you shall receive that your joy may be full.’ 

It is hard to get us away from ‘the bewitching of vanity obscuring 
good things,’ with the result ‘that the sensual man perceiveth not 
these things that are of the Spirit of God.’ (I Cor. 2. 14). The 
Church puts on our lips the prayer: sursum corda. We may 
utter it, and yet prefer to remain earth-bound. An old twelfth 
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century homily on Vices and Virtues insists thus: 
‘God cannot be seen with any other eyes but the heart’s. Wash 
and wipe clean the eyes because it is true what they tell 
thee. ... Of all blessings which God promised in His preaching 
there is none as high as his “who is pure of heart” . . . thou 
never gettest it clean whilst thou doest not care what thou 
thinkest, nor what thou speakest, nor what thou hearest 
speak. And except thou gladly makest it clean as much 
as possible, with God’s help, thou shalt never see God 
Almighty with those eyes with which thou seest sun and moon.’ 
The Beatitudes are directly connected with a frame of mind, 
an attitude, to be developed here and now, with the assurance of 
the blessings attendant on it. We may, then, conclude to a vision 
“of God obtainable in life by the pure of heart. St. Thomas in 
his De Veritate examines the way to secure it. Man, in his fallen 
state, needs a triple medium for seeing God: 1. the created object 
from which he ascends to the knowledge of God; 2. the likeness of 
God Himself which he apprehends from the created thing; 3. and 
light which so perfects him that he is directed to God; whether this 
be the light of nature, as the light of the active intellect, or the 
light of grace, as that of faith and wisdom. (q. 18, a. 1 ad 1). 
What really matters is the right attitude: the bent of love. 
We saw St. Paul’s teaching: ‘knowledge puffeth up; but charity 
edifieth . . . if any man love God, the same is known by Him;’ 
as St. John enforces: ‘He that loveth not, knoweth not God.’ 
(I Jo. 4. 8). The quest of the soul is God, not itself. The solitary’s 
life or the monk’s life had one thing in view, to reach God, in 
God’s way, not in the way of self-satisfaction. The ideal is drawn 
in Cassian’s Conferences: 
“The contemplation of God is manifold. We see Him when we 
consider His incomprehensible Being—a thing which still, 
lies hid in the hope of promise. We see Him when we con- 
sider the greatness of His creation, His justice, and the 
aid of His daily providence. We see Him when with pure 
minds we consider what He has done with His saints in 
every generation; when with trembling heart we admire the 
power with which He governs, directs, and rules all things; 
the vastness of His knowledge, and the eye of His from which 
no secrets are hid. ... We see Him as we gaze in unbounded 
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admiration on that ineffable mercy of His .. . by His own free 
grace He receives us . . . above all on the economy of the 


Incarnation which He undertook to save us, extending the 
marvels of His sacraments to all nations,’ (Coll. 1. 15). 


Seeing the Invisible 


The Queen of Saba had heard much about Solomon. She would 
see for herself. The reality ‘exceeded the fame which she had 
heard,’ and she broke out into the exclamation: ‘Blessed be thy 
men, and blessed are thy servants, who stand before thee always, 
and hear thy wisdom.’ (III Kgs. ro. 8). Our Lord commented on 
the contrast between her desire for wisdom and the apathy of 
those who had ‘a greater than Solomon’ in their midst, even 
‘Christ the power of God, and the’ wisdom of God.’ (I Cor. r. 24). 
If the Queen could envy even the servants of Solomon, how much 
more enviable were the Apostles, admitted to the closest intimacy 
with Christ! ‘I have called you friends: because all things whatsoever 
I have heard of My Father, I have made known to you.’ At an 
earlier stage of His Last Supper Discourse, He had surprised them 
by saying ‘from henceforth you shall know Him, and you have seen 
Him.’ They must have looked at Him and at one another in 
amazement, and felt that Philip’s request was the thought upper- 
most in their minds: ‘Lord, shew us the Father, and it is enough 
for us.’ 

Christ’s answer to Philip is the solution of our difficulty: how, 
in prayer, are we really to converse with One Who is invisible? 


* The unseen world is all*about us. In fact it is the true World 


of Reality: 
‘In the beginning, O Lord, thou foundest the earth: and the 
heavens are the works of thy hands. They shall perish but, 
_ Thou remainest . . . Thou art always the selfsame, and thy years 
shall not fail.’ (Ps. ror. 26, 27). 
Through the telephone we can carry on a perfectly natural con- 
versation with one whom we do not see, and who, thanks to a bad 
throat, cannot speak, but of whose presence we have been assured 
by a servant. By an act of faith in human testimony we believe 
that our words carry. When our Lord began to teach His apostles 


; He pointed to the works of God: the lilies of the field, the birds 
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of the air, as ever-present witnesses to the care of the Father; 
asking them to reflect that the answer of the Father to the needs 
of the children must, beyond all measure surpass His Providence 
for mere things. And He had just taught them that prayer was the 
uplifting of the child’s heart to the Father: ‘say our Father.’ 
But they were ‘slow of heart to believe.’ After all, God is in no 
natural sense our ‘Father,’ and the Apostles, trained in the formalist 
school of the synagogue, would not even utter the sacred name 
‘Jahweh.’ In their minds still lingered the words of their ancestors 
to Moses: ‘Speak thou to us, and we will hear: let not the Lord 
speak to us, lest we die,’ a frame of mind very foreign to the 
child’s chatting with the Father. A new heart was needed: ‘I 
will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and will give you a 
heart of flesh . . . you shall be my people, and I will be your God.’ 
(Ezech, 36. 26). The change from the servant mind to the friend’s 
was not rapidly effected. It meant that the whole spirit of service 
should be changed into the devotedness of love. It was at once 
the revelation and the work of the Cross: i 

‘And I, if I be lifted up . . . will draw all things to Myself,’ 
(Jo. 12. 32). A Heart revealed: ‘opened His side . . . came out 
blood and water.’ (Jo. 19. 34). 

‘God so loved the world as to give His only begotten Son; that 
whosoever believeth in Him... may have life everlasting.’ (Jo. 3. 16) 
Philip wanted to see the Father. The Father is God, and God is 
Love. But the Father is in the Son, and the Son is in the Father. 
Philip should understand that ‘He that seeth Me seeth the Father 
also.’ It was not, however, until Calvary had fully revealed the 


Love that was God’s and that is God, that the Apostles at last - 


understood how, in prayer, they could truly see the Unseen 
God. They had seen Christ, they had heard Christ, they had 
conversed with Him; but, with the rending of the temple veil, 
a new vision was opened up to them; the law of love had replaced 
the law of fear; there were only two commandments—love of God, 
and its corollary, love of His children. It was now expedient 
for them that He should go, and that they should live to the full 
the life of faith. A cloud would ‘receive Him out of their sight’ 
they would still continue to see, but ‘through a glass in a dark 
manner.’ Their work would be all the more telling as ‘the power 


of the Holy Ghost, (i.e., the Personal love of the Godhead) would i 
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come upon them.’ When mere sense visibility was withdrawn, the 
light of faith, glowing in their hearts through the Spirit of Love, 
would be all the stronger. Creation was a work of power and 
wisdom expressed outside the life of God; Elevation—(the super- 
natural order)—a communication of, an association in, the very life 
of God, a work of Love. Now, since God is Love, the language of 
communication is love and man is slow to learn it. By the Incarna- 
tion the reality of God’s love, the intensity of God’s love, was 
transposed into a human scale, and at the same time a perfect 
model of response to His love was given to us: ‘I do always the 
things that please Him.’ (Jo. 8. 29). Where did He learn these 
things and where did His human will get the strength to accomplish 
them? In prayer: ‘and being in an agony, He prayed the longer’; 
and ‘there appeared to Him an angel from heaven, strengthening 
Him.’ Both by His example and by His teaching He brought home 
to us the nearness of the Kingdom of Heaven. For Him, no doubt, it 
was a matter of direct vision: ‘no one knoweth the Father, but the 
Son.’ He adds immediately: ‘and he to whom it shall please the 
Son to reveal Him.’ (Matt. rr. 27). Who are these? Every one 
and any one ready to open the door of his heart, which is done 
in the prayer of faith. 

The ‘prayer of faith’ is personal.’ It is not merely individual, 
as was the pagan prayer. The distinction is important, all the 
more so as modern use of ‘personality’ tends to confound ‘being 
person’ with the expression of character. Character can change. 
The end of moral education is precisely the development of 
character: getting rid of the flaws, and adding to the virtues. 
Personality, on the other-hand, in the full riches of its Christian 
meaning, is unchangeable. It is at the summit of God’s creation. 
It is the outstanding dignity of created nature, which makes the 
creature ‘to the image of God.’ No spirit nature can ever be 


‘deprived of it without ceasing to exist. Personality endows the 


creature with an immutability, reflecting in a wonderful way the 
inner life of the Trinity by which God wills His own perfection 
in the Infinite Breath of Love passing from Father to Son, from 
Son to Father, to complete the mystery of Personality in the © 
Personal Spirit of Love. 

No one has presented the truth more beautifully than St. 
Bernard in his De gratia et libero arbitrio. Complete possession of 
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self, with full responsibility of self-determination by free-will, 
is the mark of Personality. Hence concludes St. Bernard: 

‘free-will alone suffers no defect or diminution of itself, 

because it is in free-will above all else that there seems to be 

impressed a kind of substantial image of the eternal and - 
unchangeable Godhead. For it had indeed a beginning, but 
it will know no destruction; neither will it be in any way 
increased by righteousness or glory, nor suffer diminution 
from sin or from misery. What, save Eternity itself, could bear 

a greater likeness to eternity?’ (De. Grat. et 1. arb. IX. 28). 

The pagan gods were individuals swayed by passions, with 
rivalry as an active force among them. The pagan’s prayer played 
on the individual’s emotions. Elias’ mockery of the priests of Baal 
. brings out the contrast between the pagan outlook and the Christian 
uplook to the ‘Father in heaven’: 

‘Cry with a louder voice, for he is a god, and perhaps he is talk- 

ing, or is in an inn, or on a journey, or perhaps he is asleep, 

and must be awaked.’ (3 Kgs. 18. 27). 

But must we not have vision for real personal contact? Philip 
thought so, and believed that all would be solved by a glance at 
the Father. Our Lord did not blame his desire for seeing, but 
made him reflect that by seeing the Son, his eyes of faith should 
be opened to see the Father. When St. John sat down to write his 
Gospel, he had learnt the lesson: ‘we saw His glory, the glory as it 
were of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.’ 
He was thinking of the Transfiguration, but we may be sure that 
he was thinking, perhaps far more, of the Agony in the Garden, 
of the thorn-crowned figure carrying the World’s cross, and of 
‘the outcast figure on the Cross, revealing as it had never been 
revealed before the unchanging Person of the Father in Love: 
‘Father, forgive them for they know not what they do.’ 

The mystery of the Incarnation unfolds, in a way accessible to 
man’s mind, how in the ‘prayer of faith’ we may see the Invisible. 
St. Peter was the first to confess the divinity of Christ. With 
his growing love his vision of faith expanded, as he would have 
ours expand: 

‘Who by the power of God, are kept by faith unto salvation. . . 

that the trial of your faith (much more precious than gold 

which is tried by fire) may be found unto praise and glory and 
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honour at the appearing of Jesus Christ, Whom having not seen, 

you love: in Whom also now, though you see Him not, you 

believe.’ (I Pet. r. 5-8). 

St. Thomas in his beautiful hymn Adoro te devote recalls 
that the divinity of Christ was hidden on the Cross, but in the 
tabernacle, even the humanity is not seen. And yet, nowhere is 
Catholic belief stronger than in seeing the Invisible in the Eucharist: 
it repeats with the peasant: ‘I look at Him; He looks at me.’ 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


‘And it is not enough to know in a general way where you 
are going and then make no more thought of it. For obviously, 
as in the case of the sailor, you must bear it in mind at every 
moment of the day, and keep on trimming your sails and 
watching your compass without forgetting an instant. 
This sounds too much like work. It sounds difficult. How 
can we be always remembering? Nevertheless it must be so. 
That ts the worst of being responsible creatures. We cannot 
drift with the tide. And so it is not enough to consider only 
on Sundays where we are going, to Heaven or to Hell. We 
have to consider it every day of the week, and from morning 
till night. At least we have to be sure that whatever we do is 
not leading in the wrong direction.... We have to consider 
not only our own personal direction, but also whether the 
things we use are suitable apparatus for people thus situated. 
If I am travelling towards the North Pole, I must have a 
certain kind of ship and I must be prepared and have the 
right kind of stores and the right kind of clothes. You can see 
all that quite clearly. And so it is in human life... . . 
Everything must help; nothing must hinder.’ Eric Gill, in 
Work and Property. P. 73. 

‘A lame man on the right road, makes more headway 
than an athlete who has lost his way.’ St. Augustine in 
Sermon 169 (PL 38, col. 926). 


Henry GAFFNEY, O.P. 


RECENTLY, THE Secretary of the Sacred Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith, Archbishop Bernardini, declared in 
practical and prosaic terms the duty of us all who are conscious of 
the inherent responsibility of being Christians to participate 
actively in the effort of the Church to evangelise the world. It 
was Archbishop Bernardini’s first world-wide appeal for prayers 
and alms for Catholic missionaries carrying out Christ’s command 
to ‘preach the Gospel to every creature.’ Formerly Papal Nuncio in 
Switzerland, the Archbishop was appointed Secretary of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith in January 
of last year. 

The Archbishop pointed out that the Church needs men and 
means to carry out her divinely appointed task of evangelizing the 
world. In this missionary endeavour, he said, the Church fights a 
peaceful yet bloody battle—peaceful because her men are armed 
with love and good will, bloody because these men meet with hate, 
violence and resistance. 

If the Archbishop needed barbs for his arrows, he would have 
hundreds of noble missionaries to choose as paragons of the 
apostolate. The one who came to my mind was Saint Louis 
Bertrand—for the paradoxical reason that he met with failure 
as well as with success. But he never lowered the Flag. Maybe, 
it might encourage some of us to read that on his mission to the 
numerous pagans of Paluato (names do not mean much in his 
cosmic journeys!) he baptised only two people. His unflagging 
zeal should be an inspiration to us all. If his life were written 
as it should be written, we might have something to inspire our 
youth to high deeds of derring-do in the cause of Jesus Christ. 
The adventure stories which we find in the hands of our boys 
are about pirates; and of treasure-trove of the kind that rust and 
moths consume. Iam puzzled that there is no writer amongst 
all our cultural and zealous missionaries to give our boys an 
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inspiring and virile book that would, with a Catholic perspective, 
put Westward Ho! into a richly deserved eclipse. 

If you would trace the career of Saint Louis Bertrand you must 
be ready to follow him in his almost incredible apostolic journeys 
through the vast countries, which we know in modern times as 
Columbia and Venezuela, and into the midst of the savage Caribs, 
and into Turvaco, Teneriffe, Panama and the islands of the 
Caribbean Sea. His missionary terrain would make us believe 
that he was a son of South America, familiar and at home with 
its customs and its languages and its peoples. But, Louis was 
born in Spain on the first day of the year 1526. He spent his 
boyhood in Valencia, manifesting even from his earliest childhood 
a love for poverty and personal hardships, which came close to 
heroism. Even the comfort of his own home irked his chivalrous 
spirit to such a degree that at the age of fifteen he deserted his 
parents to lead, like Saint Francis, the life a of poor pilgrim, 
depending for his sustenance upon the charity of the faithful. 
His design was thwarted, like that of Saint Theresa when she 
left her home to seek the Moors and martyrdom. He was brought 
back to Valencia after a prolonged hue and cry. But his zeal never 
flagged. For a while he contented himself with such charitable work 
as is done nowadays by the Society of Saint Vincent de Paul. But 
his heart was set upon devoting himself to the exclusive service of 
God. 

On August 26th, 1544—a few years after Luther had dropped the 
bombshell of his challenge into the heart of Christendom—Louis 
was clothed in the habit of Saint Dominic, and entered upon the 
preparation for an apostolic activity that was to win to the Church 
overseas more souls than had been led away in Europe by the 
heresiarch of Wittenberg. 

Enormous pressure was brought to bear upon the young novice to 


_ put off the white wool of Saint Dominic. His own father pleaded 


with him tearfully and, one can add, tactfully, to consider that the 
life of Dominicans was too strenuous for his health and too studious 
for his genius. Louis was unperturbed. Opposition grew and 
waxed so strong, that, of his own accord, he pronounced before 
witnesses a vow to live and die in the Order of his predilection. 
His calm perseverance overcame all opposition. 

But his father was not altogether wrong when he emphasised 
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Louis’ ineptitude for the Religious life. The novice was given to 
melancholy to such an extent that his perseverance was for a time 
dubious. This was, definitely, a natural defect, and might prove 
serious enough to force the Chapter of his convent to advise against 
his retention in the Order. But, in Louis, grace overcame nature 
to such a degree, that the melancholy novice became one of the 
merriest and most light-hearted of the brethren. He found, as his 
wise old father told him, that the studies he had to face for the 
priesthood were anything but congenial to his nature. He loved 
contemplation and quiet prayer, and doing tasks for the poor and the 
sick. But when he had to begin his studies, he was overwhelmed by 
revulsion from them. Again, Louis could speak of victory. He 
forced himself to face the monotonous grind of daily lectures. 
He put his whole heart into the labour which came to him from his 
superiors, although, as his biographers tell us quite candidly, he was 
gifted with no extraordinary powers of intellect. He must have 
heaved a sigh of relief when, on his Ordination in 1547, he was 
sent to the convent of the Holy Cross, built for his Order at 
Lombay by the holy Count Gandia who is known to the whole 
Catholic world as Saint Francis Borgia. 

His work at Lombay was interrupted by a call to Valencia, from 
his Provincial, to unkertake the important task of training the 
novices in that convent. In this task he manifested, paradoxically, 
a rigid sternness in training his protégés for the apostolic life, 
and a tenderness that is described as like that of a mother for all 
that were in trouble of soul or ill in body. He punished faults 
very gently, but he inflicted penances upon himself to make 
reparation to God for his leniency. At this time he had also the 
direction of the young lay-brothers. He had a deep love for them, 
and never tired of showing them how their vocation was to be 
perfect Religious. Out of the fulness of his own experience he 
would tell them how God ‘is pleased to be close to those who are 
simple and humble of heart; and in the school of mystic theology 
in which the Holy Spirit of God is master,’ he would add, ithe 
aspirations of the loving soul profit more than lofty arguments, 
and a contrite heart more than intellectual speculations.’ 

In those days heresy was militant. Father Louis was not content 
to combat error merely by prayer. He determined, despite his 
nervousness, to fight it from the pulpit. But, say his biographers, 
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‘for no office did he seem less fit. His voice was harsh and un- 


_ pleasing. His memory was unretentive. His very gestures were 


without grace.’ Natural eloquence he had none, yet, so intense was 


_ his zeal, and so great was his own sanctity, that he captivated his 


audiences, and won innumerable souls to God. 

In 1560 Louis was granted his wish to proceed to the missions; 
and in the same year this Spanish priest landed in Columbia. It 
would be almost impossible to follow the vagaries of his apostolic 
work. In Tubara more than six thousand of the natives received 
Baptism at his hands. At Cipacoa he conquered the almost un- 
conquerable superstitions of the people and brought an entire 
tribe into the Church. At Paluato, on the contrary, with its 
thousands of pagans, he made only two converts! Then, in the 
North-East of Columbia he baptised fifteen thousand. And after 
the labour of the Baptisms he was asked to receive a deputation. 
The deputation was fifteen hundred strong and came from Paluato 
to ask for the Baptism they had spurned a few months before. 

The apostolic zeal of Louis grew with his conquests. Hitherto 
he had laboured where other missionaries had been his precursors. 
Now, he plunged gallantly amongst the cannibal tribes of the Caribs. 
He seems to have courted martyrdom, for he manifested no finesse 
or diplomacy in his approach to those benighted people. He crashed, 
with his Cross held high, into their sacred temples. He flouted 
their taboos, and defied their medicine men. He broke before their 
horrified eyes, the idols from which they expected victory in their 
battles. He rode roughshod over all their sanctities. Father Louis 
probably allowed his zeal to outstrip his discretion.‘ The cannibals 
poisoned him with a deadly poison which always brought death to 
ordinary mortals. But Father Louis drank their poison—and 
recovered, The miracle of his recovery brought the awestruck 
cannibals to him looking for Baptism, and the protection of his 


‘Almighty God. 


Thus, in outline, we try to imagine the apostolic work of Saint 
Louis. Its difficulty is almost indescribable. He had to make his 
apostolic journeys through mountainous country, through tropical 
forests infested with carnivorous beasts and poisonous serpents, 
with no convoy, no method of transportation except that of his own 
two feet, with the most fragile boats to take him across perilous 
rivers. And, remember that every mile he passed, and every river 
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he forded, was like crossing the Rubicon from life to death. Such 
was the apostolic zeal of Father Louis. How he came through his 
ordeal alive remains a mystery of God’s watchful providence. 

After seven or eight years of this apostolic Odyssey, he returned 
to Spain. The work he had done in Columbia is inestimable. Of it 
we can only say that he must have done colossal work, since the 
Catholicity of Columbia remains inviolate from his day to ours. 
For a few years Father Louis lived in Spain in the peace and 
solitude he loved. But his amazing apostolate had broken his health, 
and he had returned to Spain an invalid. He never surrendered to 
the fact that his health was gone. His zeal remained unquenchable. 
It was only in 1581, a few months before his death, that he gave up 
preaching, and prepared for the holy death which he died on 
October gth, of the same year. 

The life of Saint Louis is more than a paradox. It is a problem. 
It issone of those problems the solution of which is hidden in the 
Heart of God. From this brief outline of his life it is obvious that 
he had none of the natural talents, which would have made him in 
the natural order a successful preacher. From his boyhood he was 
afflicted with deafness and partial blindness and yet he fulfilled a 
mighty apostolate, bringing innumerable souls to God despite all 
his natural defects. It is impossible to read his life—his biographers 
tell us all we want to know about it very candidly—without recalling 
the pregnant words: the weak things of this world has God chosen 
to confound the strong: and the foolish things to confound the wise. 
Somewhere in that inspired sentence is hidden the true glory of 
Saint Louis. 

No more need be said to emphasise the self-sacrifice of our 
great missionaries—Saint Louis is only one of a gallant, cohort. 
But let us return for a moment to the Archbishop whom we quoted 
at the beginning. He concluded with some practical words of 
exhortation and counsel which we are happy to relay. ‘The many 
anguishes and difficulties of the missionary’s life must not be 
aggravated by forgetfulness and abandonment on the part of 
Catholics,’ he said. j 

He pointed out that prayers and alms for the missions constitute 
the simultaneous exercise of the three most important virtues of the 
spiritual life: faith, hope and charity. 

The prayers and alms are an act of faith in the command of 
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Christ, in the mission of the Church and im the immense value of 
even one soul redeemed by Christ’s blood, Archbishop Bernardini 


’ explained. 


= 


They constitute an act of hope, he said, because whoever helps 
the missions shows that he believes the promises of the Redeemer. 
‘Blessed are the merciful because they shall have mercy,’ and 
‘Give and you shall receive.’ 

They constitute an act of charity, he declared, because while 
they are aimed at taking care of the spiritual and temporal needs 
of people, they are also an act of love of God. 

For these reasons World Mission Day is the most significant 
day in the Catholic Church, Archbishop Bernardini stated. All 
Catholics must feel pledged before God to take part in this under- 
taking which provides the temporal and spiritual resources to 
accomplish the divine task of bringing all men into the kingdom of 


Christ. 


‘And he knew that the Son of Man performed a greater 
miracle when he calmed a heart whose depths had been touched 
by passion; for neither the wind nor the sea resisted him, but 
hearts torn by love, flesh excited by desire, have a mad power 
of refusal. Then the wind cries, “NO!? and buffets the 
face of a powerless God.’ Francois Mauriac, Life of fesus, 


p. 104. 
«how many prideful lips repeat each morning the words 
of the centurion, and those of his brother the publican! ‘““O 


God, I thank thee that Iam not like the publican.” Thus 
prays the Pharisee of today.’ Francois Mauriac, Life of 


Fesus, p. 84. 


St. Francis de Sales’ ‘Philothea’ 


VINCENT Kerns, M.S.F.S. 


IT was about the year 1602 that St. Francis de Sales began in 
real earnest on a large scale the direction of souls for which he 
became so famous. He was breaking new ground. He was opening 
the ways of the spiritual life to ordinary simple folk. He was 
setting out to prove that sanctity was not the privilege.of the cloister 
(of the few), but was meant for all men, whatever their condition or 
state in life. What was needed, he felt, was a simple guidebook 
which could be put into the hands of the people of the world. And 
such a book had never been written. 

‘Those who have written on sanctity,’ he was to write in the 
preface to his own classic guidebook to holiness, ‘have almost 
without exception been concerned with teaching people who were 
very much sheltered from worldly affairs, or at any rate they 
taught a way of holiness which leads to this complete seclusion. 

‘My plan is to teach those who live in towns, in their homes, 
and at court, and who are obliged by their state to live—outwardly, 


at least—ordinary lives. Very often these people are unwilling * 


even to think of attempting a life of holiness on the plea of its 
alleged impossibility. . . . 

‘I shall prove to them that . . . a strong and resolute soul can 
live in the world without being contaminated with a worldly 
disposition, can find springs of pure piety in the bitter waves of 
our times, and can fly through the flames of earthly lusts without 
burning the wings of their longings for a life of holiness.’ 

These words were written seven years after he began his general 
direction of souls, seven years after he first felt the need for a 


complete book on the spiritual life for ordinary folk. With his — 


practical common-sense he had been waiting for a suitable sol on 
which to try out his ideas and give them that personal touch and 
actuality so essential if they were to be of use to a wide public. 

The person who perfectly fitted his plan put herself under his 
direction during Lent, 1607. She was Madame de Charmoisy. 
St. Francis had known her for some years, as the man she married 
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in 1600, was the son of his father’s cousin. Madame de Chantal, 
as usual, was allowed to share his joy in a letter dated April 5th, 


. 1607: ‘I have just found in our nets a fish which I had so longed 


for these four years. It is a lady all of gold, and magnificently fitted 
to serve her Saviour: and, if she perseveres, she will do so with 
great fruit.’ 

We may wonder why St. Francis had not used Madame de 
Chantal as his ‘spiritual guinea pig.’ Perhaps he knew that God 
had other designs for her and that she was not destined to live 
in the world. Besides, he had noticed that Madame de Charmoisy 
had a remarkable propensity in the direction of sanctity and was 
endowed with a strong will which would produce wonderful 
results if it were completely directed towards God. 

‘T took the utmost’ care to instruct her properly,’ St. Francis 
tells us. ‘When I had taken her through all the practices suitable to 
her purpose and state, I left her some little memoranda in writing 
to which she could refer whenever necessary.’ It is unlikely that- 
he ever intended to publish these memoranda, but there is every 
indication that they were intended as an experiment in the kind 
of book on the spiritual life so much needed at that time. 

It is not true to say that the Introduction to the Devout Life was 
just a collection of letters written over a period to Madame de 
Charmoisy. Using the experience gained in directing that lady, 
St. Francis brought his profound understanding of the needs of 
ordinary people and his unrivalled skill in fashioning their 
spirituality to focus on a complete treatise on the pursuit of holiness 
for those whose lives are set amid worldly affairs. For this reason 
he frequently revised the book after its first publication, arranging 
the chapters more methodically and ensuring that it was as 
complete as possible. 

The part played by Madame de Charmoisy was no small one. 


The first simple book showing how to reconcile life in the world 


with the practice of virtue was tried out on her before it was written. 
She is the original of the ‘Philothea’ to whom the Introduction 
to the Devout Life is addressed. St, Francis explains this in his 
preface: ‘I address my words to Philothea. Since my aim is to 


‘adapt what I had at first written for one person to the general 


advantage of many, I have made use of a name common to all 
who aspire to sanctity. For Philothea means one who is in love with 


God’. 
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Everyone who reads the /ntroduction must at times ‘be anxious to 
know something of the chosen soul, the real Philothea, for whom the 
first sketch of this immortal book was traced. In her turn, the 
charming and grave physiognomy of the illustrious lady sheds a soft 
glow upon the pages of the inimitable book, and she has a special 
interest for the history of asceticism, in as much as she gives us the 
example of a Christian woman living in the world, and formed to 
perfection by an incomparable master, according to the ideal which 
he had himself conceived.’ (Annecy Edition of the Letters, vol. 
XIII, p. 179.) 

Louise de Chastel was born in Normandy about the year 1583. 
After her childhood she became a Maid of Honour to Catherine de 
Cleves, dowager Duchess de Guise, who lived in Paris in a large 
house called Hotel d’Aumale, not far from the Louvre. It was here 
that she met Claude de Charmoisy, kinsman and close friend of 
St. Francis, who was in the diplomatic service and often in Paris. 
They were married in Paris in July, 1600, when Louise was 
about seventeen years old. 

Her acquaintance with St. Francis began about the end of 1602 or 
the beginning of 1603. Although Claude brought his bride back to 
Savoy after their marriage, St. Francis was too busy prior to his 
consecration as bishop on December 8th, 1602, to have any 
opportunity of visiting the Charmoisy family. 

Madame de Charmoisy found life in Savoy a tremendous change 
from Paris. The solitude of the country weighed heavily after the 
gay life at Court. Since her husband was so often away, she had to 
manage his large estates besides the domestic affairs. ‘The fact that 
she adapted herself uncomplainingly to her new life shows a 
remarkable strength of character in one so young, and this was one 
of the qualities which attracted the notice of St. Francis. 

Her defects were not hidden from him when he undertook her 
direction. He knew that her spiritual development was hindered by 
her overeagerness and impetuosity, by the fact that she was moody 
and gave way to fits of depression and was somewhat impatient of 
contradiction. Many of the defects in her character’ can be seen 
reflected in the pages of the Introduction. 

During the first year of her direction—which St. Francis 
playfully called her ‘year of Novitiate’-—she usually had personal 
interviews with the Saint, for the Charmoisys had a house in 
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Annecy, and when he was visiting his diocese St. Francis probably 
stayed at one or other of her husband’s country houses. This 


" will explain why there are so few letters to Madame de Charmoisy 


in the Annecy Edition, while there are many allusions to her in 
letters to other people. 

A great tragedy overtook her in 1618, with the sudden death of 
her husband on October 28th at Chambery, while she herself lay ill 
at Marclaz. She was unable to attend the funeral and it was over a 
month before she was able to travel to her husband’s grave at 
Annecy. St Francis was in Paris at the time and he wrote to her 
as follows: 

‘My soul thinks constantly of yours, and would fain speak to you 
in such language as it can; and, nevertheless, it knows not what to 
say, being, like your own, in a state of bewilderment. All I can say 
is that the Divine Spouse of our sguls desires us to regard all events 
in the bosom of His celestial Providence, and to set our affections on 
eternity, where we shall be reunited, never to be parted again. 
Why do we even put our trust in the vanity of this mortal life? 
Our true end is beyond the grave, and it is there that we must fix 
our hope. In a word, the fidelity which you owe to God, to whom 
you have committed all the events of your life, is now being put 
to the test. Keep your heart fixed’ on high, and press the holy 
crucifix to your breast, that it may calm your sobs and sighs. 
Be altogether His, and believe me, He will be altogether yours.’ 

Madame de Charmoisy survived St. Francis de Sales—who died 
on December 28th, 1622—by more than twenty years. In 1627 
she gave her house at Thonon to Madame de Chantal for use as a 
Visitation monastery. She died at Villy on June ist, 1645, and was 
buried beside her husband in the church of St. Francis at Annecy. 

Before her death she had learned to make the love of God the 
ruling motive of her life. An example of this occurred in 1626 


‘when her son, Henri, married. She disapproved so strongly of the 


marriage that she refused to meet her daughter-in-law, in spite of 
the fact that the girl was also a distant relative of St. Francis de 
Sales. Her motive in finally relenting is indicated in a letter to her 
brother-in-law, Monsieur de Vallon: ‘I assure you, dear brother, 
that it was no small mortification to me. But we must do all 
things for the love of God, who has done all things for us.’ 

This development of soul was brought about by the faithful 
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practice of the advice of St. Francis de Sales. And that advice is 
still available for all of us to use in transforming our own lives. 
His spiritual masterpiece—the Introduction to the Devout Life—was 
tested on her and produced a kind, courteous, Christian lady, a 
faithful wife and loving mother, who was conscientious in carrying 
out the duties of her state in life and whose ruling motive was the 
love of God. It can do the same for us. 


THE JUST MAN 


Nietzsche: ‘I want that man who is proudest, most alive, 
most affirmative... .’ : 

Claudel: ‘There is something finer and rarer than a superman, 
there is a just man, a man in tune (juste) as a note is in tune, 
one of those men praised by Holy Writ because not only do they 
not mar the music, but by their appearance on every line 
of the stave to which one after another they are called by 
Providence, they bring plenitude, create concord.’ (Address 
to the French Academy). 
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> Do We Believe In Death? 


James O’CoNNELL, S.M.A. 


IT srems funny to ask if we believe in death. In fact the 


i 


Resurrection of the Dead is a dogma of faith. And all around us 
we see things that once were born fresh and vigorous slip away 
to decay in life’s fall. 

Yet it’s one thing to see the truth of death in the abstract 
and another thing altogether to regard death as something that 
comes home to ourselves. It is remarkable that among all the great 
literary works that men have written not one deals with death. Our 
spirits recoil a little from the theme. We prefer to take refuge 
in life and work. Death seems to us a blank negation; and we can’t 
come to grips with a mere negation. 

It is no wonder that the French poet, Claudel, has remarked: 
‘Man does not believe in death for he thinks with his immortal 
part.’ Our thinking springs from our souls and our souls can’t 
die. In a way we're not born to die. Even when body and soul part, 
it is life that counts, not death. That’s why the Preface of the 
Mass for the Dead goes to the heart of the matter when it says: 
‘Life is changed, not taken away.’ 

We must get rid of the mistake that looks on death as a blank 
finish to our course. Death is only a stage on our journey, 
though as a turning point-it’s decisive. The part of the journey 
that starts with death is going to depend on what we are at death. 
The way that we stand before God when He summons us from 
this world is decisive for the way we’re going to stand before 
Him for ever. 

We'll do well then to understand that our souls leave our bodies 
in the course of the one journey towards eternity. We've been 
on that journey since we first came into being. 

There’s also the matter of getting old; old age always holds 


~ more than a hint of death. A deep-rooted sadness can be felt in 


_ a 


the decline of an old man into feebleness and death. Days slip 
by with a frightening rapidity; each day brings the end nearer. A 
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terrible sense of futility can grip a man unless he builds On ¢ 
Christian hope. But with this hope everything is different; ~ 
futility changes to a steadily directed effort; the sense of ebbing 
and wasting life becomes a rocklike confidence in life without 
‘end; the drabness of time ending is made splendid with the 
approach of eternal joy. For our God gives joy, the joy of youth, 
even to an old man, more to a faithful old man than to the freshest 
religious novice. Our hope is rooted in God, dug deep into God’s 
timelessness and confidently strong in God’s promise. 

What is important then for all of us, young or old, is to walk 
in God firmly to the end. He has us by the hand and we can 
grip tightly to Him. There’s going to be no blank phase; we won’t 


be lost in nothingness; we can keep on hugging close to God all the é 


time. And we’ve got to make sure of that hugging close to God by 
living as we should. 

We are apt to think that many men feel stark terror when 
they come to die. An odd one does, but he’s a rare exception. 
Most men accept the inevitable when they see it as that. Those who 
have taken note of how people die say that the commonest feeling 
then is not fear but regret. Men feel sorry that they didn’t do 
a little better. It would have been éasy—they can see it so clearly 
now—to have worked a little more while the light lasted. But 
now at any rate there’s the mercy of God. That last thought 
softens the harshness of failure. 

Some of us still have a few moments to live. Let’s try to do 
the little bit more, to come to God at the end with an offering 
that’s a little bigger. We can try to grow a little more in love, 
love for God and love for those about us. At the evening of life 
we shall be judged on love. 


oO 


» Abandonment To God 


JacQuEs-BENIGNE BossvET 


I WISH prope would read attentively the tenth chapter of 
the Gospel of St. Luke from verse 38 to the end. Having read 
it and considered it a little in complete silence, I wish that as an 
act of faith they would put themselves at the feet of Jesus, with 
Mary, to hear His word. 


Jesus speaks at all times in His Gospel, but He speaks in a 
wonderful manner in the intimate secrecy of the heart, because He 
is the very Word of the Father in whom all truth is comprehended. 
It is necessary then to lend Him those interior ears of which it 
is written: “Thou, O Lord, God of Hosts, hast revealed to the 
ear of Thy servant.’? 

Happy are they whose ear God has opened in this manner. They 
need only to keep it always‘attentive and they have done their 
part in their prayer. Jesus will soon speak to them, and they 
have only to hold themselves ready to hear His voice. 

‘Mary . . . sitting at the Lord’s feet.’2 Sitting, tranquil, at 
the feet of Jesus: humility, submission; . to submit one’s self to 
the Eternal Word, to the truth. Silence, that all may hold their 
peace. “There was silence in heaven as it were for half-an-hour.’* 


. Who speaks during this time? God alone. ‘For half-an-hour.” 
This great silence of the soul, in which everything ceases, in 


which all things hold their peace before God, in the heavens, in 
the higher part of the soul, hardly lasts throughout this life; 
but, however long it may last, let it say things and let God speak 
init. Be attentive, O Christian soul; do not let yourself be distract ed 
in these happy moments. 

‘But thou, when thou shalt pray, enter into thy chamber and, 
having shut the door, pray to thy Father in secret, and thy Father, 
who seeth in secret, will repay thee.’* How will He repay yo ur 
Word for word. For the word by which you have begged Him 


12 Kings VII, 27. * Luke X, 39. 3 Apoc. VIII, 1. 4 Matt. VI, 6. 
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to instruct you, the word by which He will make you hear what. 


He wants of you and His eternal truth. . 
‘Enter and shut the door.’ Enter into yourself and do not 
allow yourself to be distracted by anything whatever. If it should 


a3 


be some Martha, some holy soul, who comes to invite you to serve — 


Jesus, remain nevertheless shut up in these happy moments. 
Jesus does not want these exterior services from you; the only 
service He desires from you is that you listen to Him alone and 
that you lend your heart’s ear to His word. 

‘Speak, Lord’; it is time; ‘Thy servant heareth.,’> Speak, and 
what wilt ‘Thou say? ‘Martha, Martha, thou art careful and 
troubled about many things; but one thing is necessary.’® Must 
we not, then, discharge all these duties, all these acts of obedience? 
We must, without doubt, but we must never be too eager; and there 
are happy moments when every other duty, every other exercise, 
every other obedience ceases for us. There is then no other 
obedience save that of listening to Jesus, who desires to speak to us. 

‘One thing is necessary.’ Only God is necessary. He is all; 
the rest is nothing. ‘All nations are before Him as if they had no 
being at all, and are counted to Him as nothing and vanity.’? He 
is the only Being necessary to man; it is He alone whom we must 
desire and to whom we must unite ourselves. ‘Fear God and keep 
His commandments; for this is all man.’8 Everything else is foreign 
to him; only this belongs to him as a thing that is his own. It is the 
whole ground on which man rests, his whole substance, his whole 
being. Whatever you lose, O man, provided that you lose not God, 
you lose nothing of your own. Let the rest pass, then; keep for 
yourself only to love and to fear God. This is the whole man. 

‘One thing is necessary.’ As God is one, and as man is one 
before God, there must be found in man something that is perfectly 
one, an act that includes everything in its unity; that includes on 
the one hand all that is in man and on the other hand responds to 
all that is in God. 

O my God, enable me to find this act, so comprehensive, so 
simple, which may give to Thee all that I am, which may unite me 
to all that Thou art. O Jesus, I am at Thy feet; enable me to find it, 
to find this ‘one thing necessary.’ You know it already, O Christian 
soul. Jesus tells you in your heart that this act is the act of 
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syabandonment, because this act surrenders the whole man to God; 
his soul and his body, in general and in particular; all his thoughts, 
all his feelings, all his desires, all his members, his veins with 
the blood that flows in them, all his nerves even to their smallest 
part, all his bones even to the marrow, all his internal organs— 
in a word, everything that is within and without. All is given up 
to Thee, O Lord; do with it what Thou wilt. O my God, I abandon 
to Thee my life, and not only that which I live here in captivity and 
exile on earth but also my life in eternity. I abandon to Thee my 
salvation. I place my will in Thy hands. I restore to Thee the 
empire which Thou hast given me over my actions. Make me 
according to Thy will and ‘create a clean heart in me,’® a docile and 
D obedient heart. ‘Draw me; we will run after Thee to the odour of 
Thy ointments... . The righteous love.’'? Make me righteous, 
then, O my God, in order that I may love Thee with all my heart, 
with this heart which Thou dost form in me by Thy grace. I 
have given Thee everything; I no longer have anything. ‘lhe 
whole man is Thine. 

If this act responds to all that is in man, it responds also at 
the same time to all that is in God. I abandon myself to Thee, O 
my God; to Thy unity that I may be made one with Thee; to Thy 
infinity and Thy incomprehensible immensity that I may lose 
myself and forget myself in Thee; to Thy infinite wisdom that 
I may be governed by Thy designs and not according to my own 
thoughts; to Thy eternal decrees, known and unknown, that I may 
conform myself to them because they are all equally just; to Thy 
eternity that I may make of it my happiness; to Thy infinite power 
‘that I may be always under Thy hand; to Thy paternal goodness 
' in order that in the time that Thou hast determined for me Thou 
mayest receive my spirit into Thy arms; to Thy justice, by virtue 
of which Thou dost justify the impious and the sinner in order 
that Thou mayest make him upright and holy. It is only to that 
justice which punishes crimes that I do not wish to abandon 
myself, because that would be to abandon myself to the damnation 
that I merit. And nevertheless, O Lord, it is holy, this justice, 
like all Thy other attributes; it is holy and should: not be deprived 
of its sacrifice. I must, therefore, abandon myself to it also. 
Here it is that Jesus Christ presents Himself in order that I may 
Ps. L, 12. P.Cant. 1, 3. 
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abandon myself to Thy justice in Him and by Him. 

Therefore, O holy God, O God who avengest crimes, I adore Thy 
holy and inexorable rigours and I abandon myself to them in Jesus 
Christ, who has abandoned Himself to them for me in order to save 
me from them; for He submitted of His own will to bear my sins and 
the sins of the whole world and for them delivered Himself to the 
rigours of Thy justice, because He possessed an infinite merit and 
holiness with which to satisfy it. I deliver myself to Thy justice 
then, in Him and by Him, and to appease Thee I offer Thee His 
merits and His holiness, with which He has covered and clothed 
me. Do not look upon me in myself, but look upon me in Jesus 
Christ and as a member of the Body of which He is the Head. 
Grant me such share as Thou pleasest in the Passion of Thy holy 
Son Jesus, in order that I may be ‘sanctified in truth’ in Him who, 
as he said Himself, ‘has sanctified Himself for me.’ 11 

In short, O my God, Perfect Unity which I can neither equal nor 
understand through the multiplicity of my thoughts, from which on 
the contrary I go farther away the more I multiply my thoughts, I 
ask Thee to grant me, if Thou pleasest, one thought in which, 
insofar as it is permitted to my weakness, I may gather together 
all Thy perfections, or rather that one, infinite perfection which 
makes Thee God, the sole Being who is, from whom all is, in whom 
all is, who is happy in Himself. O God, be Thou happy eternally. 
I rejoice that Thou art happy; in that I place all my joy. In this 
spirit, O my God, ‘great in counsel and incomprehensible in 
thought . . . who hast made Thee a name as at this day’!? by the 
magnificence of Thy works, I abandon myself to Thee with all my 
heart, in life and in death, in time and in eternity. Thou art my 
glory, my Consoler, my refuge, my support, who hast. given me 
Jesus Christ to be ‘a stone in the foundations of Sion, a tried stone, 
a corner stone, a precious stone, founded in the foundations. 
He that believeth, let him not hasten.’ 13 

Let us then act like those who, overburdened with labour and no 
longer able to bear up, as soon as they have found some solid 
support, some arm that is at once firm, powerful and friendly, which 
offers itself to them, abandon themselves to it and allow themselves 
to be carried forward and to rest on it. Thus we, who of our own 
power do nothing but endlessly torment ourselves in vain, let us 
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enter into the open arms of our God, our Saviour and our Father— 
‘or it is there we learn in truth to call Him by that name—like 
innocent, simple, little children, without trouble, without anxiety 
and in a certain sense without thought for the future. “Casting all 
your care upon Him, for He hath care of you,’ says St. Peter, ™ in 
accordance with the word of the Saviour: ‘Your Father knoweth that 
you have need of all these things.’?® 

I say to you therefore, O Christian soul, whoever you are, what- 
ever cares may trouble you, I say to you in the Name of the Saviour: 
Your Father knows that you are in need. Do not let yourself be 
troubled. As the Saviour also said, ‘be not lifted up on high,’ ?* 
and as it were held in suspense between heaven and earth, uncertain 
of which side you are about to fall, but allow yourself to fall gently 
into the ever-ready arms of your heavenly Father. 

After this act of self-abandonment, do not trouble yourself about 
anything. Do not be troubled by your weakness, because God is 
your strength. Shall I say it? Yes, I shall; do not be troubled about 
your sins, because this act, if it is well done, wipes them out; 
whenever it has not this effect, it is because the act has not been 
done perfectly. Try then only to do it well and give yourself 
entirely to God, in order that He may do it in you and that you may 
do it with His help. All is then accomplished and you have only to 
abide by it. 

This act is the most perfect and the simplest of all acts. It is 
not like the effort of a man who wishes to act by himself, but of one 
who disposes himself to be ‘led by the Spirit of God,’ as St. Paul 
says;'7 not however (God forbid) like an inanimate thing, but as a 


being yielding himself voluntarily, freely, to the impulsion of the 


Holy Spirit, with a sincere and joyful submission to all that God is, 
to all that He wills, because His will is God Himself; saying with the 
Saviour: ‘Yea, Father, for so hath it seemed good in Thy sight.’ 1* 

It must not then be thought, as some people think, that by this 
abandonment we fall into inactivity, into a sort of laziness. On the 
contrary, if it be true, as it is, that the more we are urged, moved 
and animated by the Holy Spirit, the more active we are, then this 
act, by which we surrender ourselves to Him, and to His work in 


us, puts our whole being in action for God. We approach our 


D 


spiritual exercises with ardour, because God, to whom we have 
et Snr 
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given ourselves, so wills. We have recourse continually to the Ee 
Sacraments as to the aids which God has provided to sustain us. © 
Thus this simple act comprises in itself all our duties, the perfect 
knowledge of all our needs and an efficacious desire for all the 
remedies which God has given us for our weakness. 

It is this act which makes us say: ‘Hallowed be Thy Name;’}® 
because we ‘hallow,’ insofar as we can do so, all-that is in God when 
we unite ourselves to Him with our whole heart. The same act 
makes us say also: ‘May Thy kingdom come;’2° since we give 
ourselves to God only that He may reign in us, that He may reign 
in all that is, that He may establish His kingdom in us, in accordance 
with the Saviour’s words: “The kingdom of God is within you.’24 
This act makes us say in addition: ‘May Thy will be done on earth r 
as it is in heaven;’?? for we agree with our whole heart to do that 
will in everything that depends on us, and that God may do it in 
all that does not depend on us; so that He may be Master in us 
as He is in heaven over the blessed, who when God acts have 
only to say: ‘Amen,’ that is, So be it; only to sing: ‘Alleluia,’ that is, 
May God be praised for all that He does, as we know from the 
Apocalypse?* and as St. Paul tells us: ‘Giving thanks always for 
all things, in the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to God and the 
Father.’ 24 

Thus the Christian’s duty is to thank God for all that He does, 
because all that He does makes for His glory; and this thanksgiving 
is the fruit of that self-surrender by which we give ourselves to 
Him by an entire, loving compliance with His will. 

You will find in this act, O Christian soul, a perfect renewal of 
_ your baptismal promises. You will find in it an entire renunciation 

of all that you were at birth; because, if you had not been born in 
iniquity, and if you were not by your birth filled with sin and filth, 
you would not have needed to be reborn. You will find in it an 
entire surrender to that ‘right Spirit,’2® which never ceases to 
reform you within and without, while filling all your interior with 
submission to God and all your exterior with decency, with 
modesty, with humility and with peace. 4 

You will find in the same act, O religious soul, the renewal of all 
your vows. Because God alone is your support, to whom you 
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- surrender yourself completely. You seek no support in those 
Yxternal goods which are called riches. Thus you are poor. Still 
less do you seek support in all that flatters the senses. Thus you 
are chaste. Above all, you reject without hesitation everything 
_ that flatters your self-will. Thus you are obedient, 

For what is the love of riches if not a borrowing of external things 
and consequently a mark of poverty within? And what is the love of 
the pleasures of the senses if not also a borrowing by the soul from 

_ the body and the objects which surround it, and in consequence 
always interior poverty? And what is the love of our own will if 
not a borrowing which the soul is continually making from itself, 
trying to find satisfaction but never succeeding, instead of enriching 

) itself once for all by abandoning itself to God, taking everything 

~ in Him, or rather taking Himself wholly? 

Behold yourself then, O Christian soul, recalled to your 
beginnings, that is to say to your Baptism. Behold yourself, O 
religious soul, recalled to your beginnings, that is to say to the 
happy day of your profession. What remains now except to renew 
your fervour and that your sacrifice be acceptable like the sacrifice 
of your early days, when, wholly absorbed in God and entirely 
penetrated with distaste for the world, you were filled with the 
first joy of a soul renewed and freed from its bonds? 

This abandonment is the death of sin. And first of all it is the 
death of past sins, because, when it is perfect, it wipes them out. 
For what is this act but perfect love and perfect conformity of our 
will with the will of God? To whom can we give ourselves if 
not to him whom we love? And who is he whom we love if not he 
to whom we trust ourselves supremely? Once more, what is it then, 
what is this act, if not an act of perfect charity that, as St. John says, 
‘casteth out fear??2® There is then no longer anything to fear for 
those who make this act with all the perfection that God demands, 
in it. There is no longer anything to fear, neither past sins, nor 
torment, nor punishment. All these disappear before this act, 
which therefore possesses all the virtue of contrition and that of 
the Sacrament of Penance, the desire for which is involved in it. 
But how great are the regrets, the repentance, that remain after this 
abandonment! What sorrow to have forsaken, were it only for a 
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moment, Him to whom we have given ourselves in an act of 
complete self-surrender! © 

O my God, I shall never have tears enough to deplore so great a 
misfortune. But if ever I have the tears, if ever I sorrow for my sins, 
it will be for having offended and outraged this divine goodness to 
which I now yield myself. : 

But in order to perform this act, and abandon myself entirely to 
God, how much must I not renounce? What inclinations? What 
delights? For can I give myself to God while retaining love, 
however little, for earthly goods, without fearing this sentence of 
the Saviour: ‘No man can serve two masters???” Every other master’ 
must be renounced, that is to say all the desires which master me, 
which rule in my heart. They must be renounced to the last one, y 
for that would still be my master which I was not willing to 
renounce completely. Thus this abandonment is not merely the 
death of past sins, it is that also of sins to come. For what soul 
which gives itself to God could, in that holy state, give itself to 
iniquity and injustice? And at the same time it is the death of all 
scruples, because the soul, delivered up to God and to His infinite 
goodness in order that He may accomplish and arouse in it all 
that is necessary to please Him, can fear nothing, neither from 
itself nor from its sins; since it is always united in the depth of 
its being to the principle which cures and purifies them. 

How then, will you say, is such a soul not assured of its holiness 
and its salvation? How, if not because it is not given to it in this 
life to know that it has abandoned itself to God in good faith, and 
that it will persevere in abandoning itself to Him until the end? 
This is what leads it to humble itself to the depths, and at the | 
same time goads it to give itself to God anew each moment, with c 
the same fervour and the same ardour as if it had never done so 
before; putting its strength, its repose and its confidence, not in 
itself nor in anything that belongs to it, but in God from whom 
it receives all. 

This, in fine, to return to the Gospel which we read at the — 
beginning, and to Mary whom we saw so attentive to the Saviour 
—this, I say, is what it means to be truly ‘sitting at the Lord’s feet,’ 
to hear what He wishes, to let ourselves be governed by what 
we hear as by His law. This is that ‘one thing necessary’ which 
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Jesus explained and which Mary had already chosen. We must 
not be surprised if Jesus adds: ‘Mary hath chosen the best part, 
which shall not be taken away from her.’?§ 

She has chosen to be seated at the feet of the Saviour; to be quiet, 
attentive, obedient to His interior and exterior communications, 
to listen to what He says to her heart and to her ear; to be united 
to His truth and abandoned to His commands. 

‘She hath chosen the best part, which shall not be taken away from 
her.’ Death shall come, and ‘in that day all their thoughts shall 
perish.’2® but this thought by which man has given himself up to 
God shall not perish. On the contrary, it shall receive its perfection; 
for charity, says St. Paul, ‘never falleth away, whether prophecies 

) shall be made void . . . or knowledge shall be destroyed.’° Charity 
shall not fall away and nothing shall perish save what is imperfect 
in us. 

The time will come to leave the retreat and resume ordinary 
duties; but Mary’s part shall not be taken away. The word that 
she has heard will follow her everywhere. The secret attention 
she will have given to it will cause her to do all things as she ought. 
She will break this intimate silence only with pain and when 
obedience and charity require it.. An interior voice will not cease 
to recall it in secret. Ever ready to return to it, she will not 
cease to give attention to her duties; but she will long with un- 
wearying ardour for the blessed peace at the feet of the Saviour, 
and with still greater ardour for the happy life in which truth 
will be made manifest and in which God will be all in all. Amen, 
amen. 

‘For the rest, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
d modest, whatsoever just, whatsoever holy, whatsoever of good fame, 
if there be any virtue, if any praise of discipline; think on these 
things.’ For of what does he think who is united to God, if 
not of the things that please Him? ‘If any man speak, let him 
speak as the words of God. If any minister, let him do it as of 
the power which:God administereth; that in all things God may be 
honoured through Jesus Christ.’*? ‘Whatsoever you do, do it from 
the heart’; never with indifference, through habit or for form’s 

- sake; ‘do it,’ I say, ‘from the heart, as to the Lord and not to 
men. ... Serve ye the Lord Christ,’* that He may be your sole 
Master. Amen, amen. ‘Surely, I come quickly. Amen; come, Lord 

Jesus. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.’** 
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Marie-Alphonse Ratisbonne — the story® 
of a miraculous conversion 


Joun Moyniman 


ON 2oTn JANuARY, 1842, a young Jew, full of scorn for the 
Catholic faith, entered a church in Rome to wait there for a friend 
who was visiting the adjoining presbytery. Some minutes later, 
his friend found him on his knees in tears of joy and craving for 
immediate baptism. On 31st January, he was solemnly baptised 
and received the Sacraments of the Blessed Eucharist and , 
Confirmation in the church of the Gesu, in the presence of the c 
Cardinal Vicar of Rome. On 3rd June, following an inquiry and 
the examination of witnesses, the Vicar, Cardinal Patrizi, issued a 
decree affirming ‘the reality and truth of the miracle wrought 
by God, at the intercession of the Blessed Virgin Mary, in the 
instantaneous and perfect conversion from Judaism of Alphonse 
Ratisbonne.’ 


‘A Jew by Profession’ 


Alphonse Ratisbonne was born at Strasbourg in 1814, the 
youngest son of a family notable for its charity and highly respected 
in the city. Its members, however, had ceased to practise the 
Jewish observances and, it would seem, no longer believed in the 
tenets of Orthodox Judaism. At an early age Alphonse was sent 
to a Protestant school where, he says, ‘young Protestants were 
moulded upon the fashionable life of Paris and abandoned them- 
selves to pleasures of all kinds far more than to study.’ Having 
left this institution with the degree of Bachelor of Arts and qualified 
in Paris as a Barrister, he was recalled to Strasbourg by his uncle, 
who made him his heir and a partner in his bank. By this time 
he had lost all religious belief. ‘I was a Jew by profession, and 
that is all,’ he says, ‘for I did not believe in God. I never opened 
a religious book, and neither in my uncle’s house nor in those of 
my brothers and sisters was there the slightest observance of the 
injunctions of Judaism.’ 

But if he had no interest in the religion of his ancestors, he 
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+ hb by no means indifferent to Catholicism, which, since the 

conversion, and still more since the ordination to the priesthood, 
of his brother Theodore, he detested. ‘I cherished,’ he says, 
‘a blind and bitter hatred against priests and churches and convents, 
and especially against the Jesuits, whose very name goaded me to 
frenzy.’ This hostility, combined with contempt for what he 
regarded as the superstitions of Catholics, continued up to the 
moment of his conversion. 


He Begins to Pray 


The first change—‘a kind of revolution,’ he calls it—in his 
) religious notions occurred in 1841. He associates it with his 
betrothal to his niece. “Ihe look of my bride,’ he says, ‘awakened 
within me a mysterious sense of human dignity and worth. I 
began to believe in the immortality of the soul; more than that, 
I began by a kind of instinct to pray to God. I thanked him for 
my happiness, and for all that I was not happy... . I looked on 
my bride, as my sweet angel. I often told her so, and indeed the 
thought of her raised my heart towards a God Whom I knew not, 
Whom I had never before invoked.’ He was, however, far from 
Orthodox Judaism; so far that, commenting on a meeting which he 
attended at this time to consider means of ‘bringing Jewish worship 
more into harmony with the spirit of the age,’ he says: ‘My own 
private opinion was that they should allow all religious forms to 
die quietly out; that they need not have recourse to books or to 
men, but that everyone should be left free to practise his faith 
in his own fashion.’ 

This was Alphonse Ratisbonne’s state of mind when, at the 
end of November, 1841, he left Strasbourg for a tour in Italy, 
on return from which his marriage was to take place. During a 
stay in Naples he wrote in his diary ‘bitter things against the 
religion and the priests, who seemed to me so out of keeping with 
that magnificent country.’ Then something happened, an obscure 
foreshadowing of what was to come.. He went one day into a 
church during Mass. There, ‘I prayed for my betrothed, for 
my uncle, for my deceased father, for the loving mother who had 
been taken from me so early, for all who were dear to me; and 
I asked of God some inspiration, some intimation of His will, 
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which might guide me in my projects for improving the condition 
of the Jews—projects which haunted me incessantly. My sadness 
passed away, like a cloud which the wind breaks up and disperses, 
and my heart was filled with an unutterable calmness, with a 
consolation such as I should have felt if a voice had said to me: 
“Your prayer is heard.”’ So it had been, but with results 
he little suspected. 


Ara Coeli and the Ghetto 


Shortly afterwards in Rome—where, departing from his planned 
itinerary in obedience to a sudden impulse, he had gone on 5th 
January, 1842—he had a somewhat similar experience in the 
church of Ara Coeli. ‘The imposing appearance of this church, 
the solemn chants which were echoing along its vast nave, the 
historical recollections awakened in me by the very soil I was 
treading—all combined to produce a profound impression on me. 
I was moved, penetrated, transported.’ 

But, strangely, these experiences in Catholic churches did not 
lessen his hatred of Catholicism. On leaving the Ara Coeli he 
passed through the Roman Ghetto. “There I felt an emotion of 
an entirely different kind—mingled pity and indignation. . . . 
I shuddered with horror, and I asked myself whether a whole 
nation deserved to be the victims of such barbarous treatment 
and of such endless prejudices, simply for having killed one Man, 
eighteen hundred years ago! . . . I never felt so fierce a hatred 
towards Christianity as after that visit to the Ghetto. The stream 
of my mockery and blasphemy flowed inexhaustibly.’ 


‘A Simple Test’ 


With memories of the Ghetto still rankling in his mind, Alphonse 
fulfilled a promise, made with reluctance, to visit Baron Theodore 
de Bussi¢res, a Frenchman to whom he had been introduced on his 
arrival in Rome. ‘Towards this man he felt a ‘profound antipathy,’ 
because he had ‘deserted Protestantism and become a Catholic.’ 
During their conversation De Bussiéres spoke of the majesty and 
grandeur of Catholicism. Ratisbonne replied with irony and 
‘some of the many interpretations I had heard or read.’ De 
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ussiéres’ reaction surprised him. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘since you 
“detest superstition and profess yourself so very liberal in point of 
doctrine, since you are so enlightened an esprit fort, have you the 
courage to submit yourself to a very simple and innocent test?’ 
The test was the wearing of a Miraculous Medal, which he offered 
to Alphonse. The ‘puerile oddity’ of the challenge amused 
Ratisbonne, and he accepted the medal and promised to wear it. 
The incident would be material for a good story, and the medal 
would be evidence that it was really true. But De Bussiéres— 
whose conduct is a splendid example of apostolic zeal, proof 
against ridicule—was not yet satisfied. He now pressed Ratisbonne 
to say morning and night the Memorare, describing it as ‘a very 
short and efficacious prayer which St. Bernard addressed to the 
Blessed Virgin, Mary.’ The mention of St. Bernard reminded 
Alphonse of his brother, Father Theodore, who had written a life of 
the saint, ‘I had never read his book and this association enkindled 
afresh all my antipathy to proselytism, Jesuitism and all those 
whom I called hypocrites.’ Feeling that the joke was going too far, 
he begged his host to drop the subject, but De Bussiéres persisted; 
he produced the text of the prayer and asked Alphonse to take it 
and make a copy for himself. In the end Alphonse yielded, on 
condition that he might keep the original and give the copy to 
De Bussiéres. He had no other thought than to use this additional 
piece of evidence to embellish his story of Catholic superstition. 
That night he copied the prayer and next day, walking through 
the streets, he found himself repeating it again, ‘just as one hums 
a tune which haunts one, involuntarily and without conscious 
‘effort. It was now the 16th January, and he had arranged to 
leave Rome on the 17th. Again De Bussieres, evidently wishing 
to keep him under his eye as long as possible, prevailed on him to 
change his mind and to stay on in Rome in the hope of seeing the 
Pope during the ceremonies of the Feast of St. Peter’s Chair. 
‘I granted,’ says Alphonse, ‘to a man whom I scarcely knew what I 
had obstinately refused to my most intimate friends and 
companions.’ During the following days De Bussiéres and he 
went on several rambles together, talking about all that they saw, 
with religion contriving to ‘mix itself with everything.’ Ratisbonne’s 
part in these talks was marked by ‘light flashes of fancy’ which 
‘too often deepened into the fiendish glare of blasphemy.’ 
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January 20th came. Alphonse, having spent some hours of 
the morning in amusing conversation, which included jesting 
references to the blessing of the animals at St. Mary Major, 
unexpectedly met De Bussiéres, who invited him to accompany 
him on a drive. On their way they stopped outside the church 
of Sant’ Andrea delle Fratte, where De Bussiéres had business 
with a priest. He asked Alphonse to wait for him in his carriage, 
but Alphonse decided to enter the church. What happened there 
he told on the same day to Father de Villefort, S.J., in the presence 
of De Bussiéres, who recorded his words: ‘I had been but a few | 
minutes in the church when I was suddenly seized by an unutterable ¢ 
agitation of mind. I raised my eyes. The building had disappeared 
from before me. One single chapel had, so to speak, gathered 
and concentrated all the light. In the midst of this radiance I saw, 
standing on the altar, lofty, clothed with splendour, full of majesty 
and of sweetness, the Virgin Mary, just as She is represented on 
my medal. An irresistible force drew’ me towards Her. The 
Virgin made me a sign with Her hand that I should kneel down, 
and then She seemed to say, “That will do!” She spoke not a 
word, but I understood. all.’ 

‘In the chapel which was the scene of the miracle,’ states 
De Bussiéres, ‘there is no statue, or picture, or image of the 
Blessed Virgin of any kind.’ 


\ 
Pere Marie 


His reception into the Church involved for Marie-Alphonse 
Ratisbonne—to give him his full baptismal name—estrangement 
from his family, which he loved dearly; the loss of friends; the 
cancellation of the engagement to marry, on which his hopes 
had been centered, and the forfeiture of great wealth. These 
sacrifices he made cheerfully, rejoicing to give up all things that 
he might follow Christ and labour for the return of the ‘lost sheep 
of the House of Israel.’ 

Shortly after his baptism, Marie-Alphonse entered the Society 
of Jesus—he who-had so particularly hated the Jesuits! He was 
ordained priest in 1848. In 1852 he was released from his vows 
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‘as a member of the Society, for which he always retained a deep 
“affection, in order that he might devote himself to apostolic work 


for the Jews—mainly through the instrumentality of the Sisters 
of Sion, a religious congregation of which he and his brother 
Theodore were joint founders. The rest of his life was spent on this 
work. Going to the Holy Land in 1855, he established a convent 
for the Sisters in Jerusalem, near the Arch of the Ecce Homo 
on the Via Dolorosa. Beside this convent he erected a Chapel 
of Expiation, which is now the Basilica of the Ecce Homo. The 
Convent and basilica occupy part of the site of the Antonia palace 
and fortress, where Our Lord was tried and condemned by Pilate. 
The lithostrotos, or paved courtyard, where the Jews assembled 
to witness the trial, where to Pilate’s words, ‘Behold your King,’ 
they answered, ‘Away with Him! Crucify Him!’ now supports the 
buildings in which the Sisters of Sion pray and work that Israel 
may at last recognise in Jesus Christ its Saviour and its King. 
There the Blood which the Jews of old called down upon them in 
wrath is offered to bring upon their children the mercy and the 
peace of the God of their fathers. There, as in every convent of 
Our Lady of Sion, three times after the Elevation at each Mass 
the prayer of Christ for His people ascends to the Eternal Father, 
‘Father, forgive them for they know not what they do.’ 

Father Marie-Alphonse died in Jerusalem on 6th May, 1884. 
He was buried in the cemetery of the orphanage of St. John, 
one of his foundations. On his tomb, by his own wish, are engraved 
only two words, ‘Pére Marie,’ but a statue of Mary Immaculate 
over the tomb bears the inscription (in French): ‘O Mary, remember 


Thy child, the glorious conquest of Thy love.’ 


Note.—Detailed accounts of the conversion of Father Marie-Alphonse by himself 

and by Baron de Bussiéres have been published in an English translation under 

the title The Conversion of Marie- Alphonse Ratisbonne, (Burns & Oates, Ltd., | 
Undated). This book, from which almost all the quotations in the preceding article 

have been made, is unfortunately out of print. An account of his life and that of 

his brother Theodore will be found in A Nineteenth Century Miracle, (Burns, Oates 

& Washbourne, Ltd., 1922. Also out of print). The Catholic Truth Society of 

Ireland has published in pamphlet form a biography of Marie-Alphonse by 

Mr. M. J. Egan with the title Our Lady’s Few; and one of Theodore by the same 

author, Christ’s Conquest. 
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THE CONVERSION OF THE JEWS 


‘ell me then have they stumbled so as to fall altogether? 
God forbid: the result of their false step has been to bring 
the Gentiles salvation, and the result of this must be to 
rouse the Fews to emulate them, Why then, if their false step 
has enriched the world, if the Gentiles have been enriched by 
their default, what must we expect, when it is made good?... 
If the losing of them has meant a world reconciled to God, 
what can the winning of them mean, but life risen from the 
dead? I must not fail, brethren, to make this revelation known 
to you, or else you might have too good a conceit of yourselves: 
Blindness has fallen upon a part of Israel, but only until the 
tale of the Gentile nations is complete, then the whole of 
Israel will find salvation, as we read in scripture, ‘A deliverer 
shall come from Sion, to rid facob of his unfaithfulness, and 
this shall be the fulfilment of my covenant with them, 
when I take away their sins.’ In the preaching of the Gospel, 
God rejects them, but in his elective purpose he still 
welcomes them, for the sake of their fathers ; God does 
not repent of the gifts he makes, or of the calls he issues; 
You were once rebels, until through their rebellion you 
obtained pardon ; they are rebels now, obtaining pardon for 
you, only to be pardoned in their turn: Thus God has 
abandoned all men to their rebellion, only to include them 
all in his pardon:—Romans XI, 11-15, 25-32. 
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HOLY MASS: Approaches to the Mystery. 
(Blackfriars Publications) 7/6 and 5/- 


THIS Book does not pretend to give us more than approaches to the 
mystery of the Mass. One feels that its author would not want it to give 
more, would not want to answer the question ‘What is the Mass?’ Actually, 
he does not put that question or answer it. There is something to be 
said for such a method, no doubt; but one’s intellectual memory brings 
little away from the reading of this book. There is nothing central to 
cling to, no core of intelligibility. Approaches will never have the sharp- 
ness of a definition. They are humbler and, in their own way, richer, 
but, unless they culminate in the clarity of a definition, they are like rivers 
that run into the sand. Y 

Yet the discussion of the various aspects of the Mass is well handled 
The Mass is a coming together, a praising God, an offering to God, in 
brotherly love, in the love of God, in memory of Christ’s death and 
resurrection, until the end of time. 

The Eucharist is a reality of such richness that one can understand 
Fr. Roguet’s hesitation to disengage one aspect of the mystery as the 
dominating one, for fear lest we forget the other aspects. (And yet I 
think he has given the aspect of coming-together the commanding position 
—the pity is that he conceives this coming-together too emphatically 
as something we do, not as something done to us). If some manuals 
of theology have too boldly disengaged one aspect to the detriment of 
others, that is regrettable. The German theologian Pascher, has shown 
(e.g. in his book L’Evolution des Rites Sacramentels) how different aspects 
have dominated in different phases of the Church’s history. We are 


‘possibly moving into a period in which the community-aspect of the 
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Eucharist will come more and more to the fore. It would be regrettable 
if in our anxiety to see that the part of the people is not that of merely 
passive assistants, that they offer the Mass, we were to fail to realize 
fully and explicitly the chief and greatest glory of the Mass—that Christ 
is actually present in the self-same offering of His Body and Blood which 
was His in the supper-room and on the cross. The highest moment of 
the Mass is a moment which is for us passivity rather than action. We 
find ourselves offering the Body and the Blood, not so much with our 
own poor active offering, but with Christ’s offering handed over to us, 
passively received by us; the weight of its glory is supported by our poor 
hands. 

If all the faithful round the altar are actively offering, even more 
are they passively receiving the act of Christ’s glory-giving, His propit- 
iation, His very act of physical oblation. That they are of themselves, 
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by their own act, actively offering the Body and the Blood, is of less 
account than that they are passively receiving the priestly act of Christ’s @) 
giving handed over to them to hold and use to their hearts’ content. 
Their passive association with the Action of Christ in the Mass is of 
infinitely greater significance than their own personal offering of the Body 

and the Blood. That passive association is two-fold, physical and moral. 
Physically they receive and hold the physical reality of Christ’s act of 
priestly giving of His Body and Blood, morally they appropriate all the 
infinite moral value, the worship and propitiation of the sacrifice of the 
cross. ‘That physical incorporation into Christ is in virtue of their bap- 
tismal character, which is a sharing in Christ’s priesthood; the moral 
incorporation is in virtue of their faith and charity and self-surrender. 
Both of these incorporations into Christ involve our being lifted up | 
into Him, our being passive rather than active. Of course, the measure 
of our moral appropriation of the infinite moral value of the cross will | 
be dependent, in the Mass, on the degree of our personal self-sacrifice; € 
but that self-sacrifice is in the inner sanctuary of the heart, not in the 
world of flesh and blood, where, in the Mass, all the doing and action 
is Christ’s first, and then His handed over to us. 

Much of the muddled thinking and of the exaggeration of some ‘litur- 
gists’ is due to the poverty of their dogmatic theology. ‘Who offers the 
Mass?” is a question first for dogmatic theology; on our answer to that 
question will depend our attitude to the liturgy. Does Christ actually 
offer His Body and Blood at Mass or does He not? Dogmatic theologians 
are divided on the answer to that question. Liturgists would be well 
advised to seek the advice and support of dogmatic theology in order 
that they may campaign wisely for ‘liturgical assistance’ at Mass. If 
Christ actually offers the Mass, we will be satisfied perhaps to gather 
round Him and to be passively associated with Him, as the apostles 
were in the upper room and as Mary and John were at the cross. If 
Christ does not actually offer the Mass, the assisting faithful will be 
called on the more insistently to be actually associated with the offering 
that the Church makes at Mass. There is no reason why we should 
not simultaneously be both actively and passively associated ‘with the 
action of the Mass, but in the supposition that we are already passively 
associated with the glory of Christ’s priestly act of oblation really present 
among us at the peak-point of the Mass, the need for our active association 
will not be so necessary. 

Fr. Roguet writes (p.20) ‘To celebrate without singing is always an 
abnormal and mutilated celebration, and it should bethe exception.’ This 
is an exaggeration; indeed, it is not true. The Mass which Christ celeb- 
rated at the last supper was not sung, though there was a hymn after 
it was over. In the hush of that upper-room the spoken words of Christ 
held those first Mass-goers, the apostles, spell-bound. They were not 
doing anything; they were lifted up into what Christ was doing. Our 
silence can be as eloquent as our song. But silence will only be adequate 
and corporately effective when it is the silence of those who realize that 
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all who assist are together being lifted up into the one action of Christ, 
the actual offerer. That is a silence that holds us together, that is rich 
and strong; it is not the silence of frustration or of tedium. If people 
are frustrated. or bored at Mass, it is because they do not realize that 
Christ is the actual offerer, offering for thcm, handing over to them 
(even physically) His act of priestly giving, that they may be incorporated 
thereby into Him, and stand before the Father with Him, giving with 
Him, with His very act of giving, the Body and the Blood. 

To be held together in a common song is a good thing; community 
hymn-singing can be a delightful and liberating experience. But where 
the Eucharist is concerned it is not a necessary way and it may not always 
be the best way. A station Mass in a country kitchen is as near to heaven 
(and as true a congregation) as the glory of some great liturgical Mass 
in a mighty burst of song. 

Fr. Roguet’s book is, of course, composed against the background 
of the vast dechristianised masses of industrial France. It may well be 
that to such uprooted people, in whom there is a hunger for community, 
the Mass will only be effectively présented when its potentialities as 
even a human community-act are fully exploited. But for those who see 
the Mass as the actual act of Christ the Priest, it is the community-act 
of the Christian people in a much more mysterious way. As such it can 
be uttered forth no less truly in their silence than in their song. It can 
build them up into one as validly in the loneliness of a solitary Mass 
as in the enthusiasm and mystique of some great rally. For though the 
Christian people is a visible community, its closest bonds of union are 
those that are not seen. 

But the book is full of good things. It contains the mature reflections 
of a theologian, even though he avoids (regrettably, I think), any strictly 
theological definition of what the Mass is. 

William Barden, O.P. 


BE NOT SOLICITOUS 
Ep. Maisie WARD. : 


(Sheed and Ward). 12/6. 


‘THIS Book would be called in France Temoignages. For the French 
specialize in books in which the gathered experiences of many are brought 
together in rich illumination of some single theme. The theme of this 
book is God’s Providence in relation to Catholic families who put their 
trust in Him.’ This quotation from the,book itself briefly indicates its 
subject matter. The ‘single theme’ is further illuminated by a thought- 
provoking essay—A Plea for the Family—by Maisie Ward, written with 
that author’s usual distinction and clarity. Many of the stories are by 
people who are enduring hardships that are created or intensified by 
specifically modern conditions of living: inadequate housing; the social 
obloquy, as well as economic difficulties, that face the parents of large 
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families in the U.S.A.; the isolation, in large cities, of people who have @) 


no help in times of sickness, when the mutual charity of a close-knit, 
stable, rural community, would alleviate some of their worries. Far from 
being a depressing survey, however, these stories emphasise some en- 
couraging facts that will help to destroy the idea that modern materialism 
has a complete strangle-hold on the world. There are still people who 
estimate mutual charity and self-help—under the Providence of God— 
higher than the planned security of the welfare state; people who eschew 
the ‘white collar’ jobs and ‘flee to the fields’ in order to free themselves 
and their children from the thraldom of modern urban civilisation in 
large cities which, Christopher Dawson says, are ‘the grave of culture.’ 
Best of all, in their insistence upon the spiritual nature of marriage, 
many of the stories bear witness to the fact that those very things— 
poverty, illness and trials of various kinds—which are supposed by 


modern pagans to ruin marriages—do, in effect, strengthen the bond of © 


love between those who understand that the contract is a Sacrament. 


W.N. 
DIFFICULTIES IN SEX EDUCATION 
By BARON FREDERICK VON GAGERN, M.D. 
(Mercier Press). 3/6. 


TO keep abreast of all the literature dealing with sex and the problems 
to which it gives rise would be a difficult task. Nevertheless, I think 
we can be grateful to the Mercier Press for giving us this translation 
of Baron von Gagern’s book. The author is a well known Catholic 
psychiatrist and quotes practical examples that he has encountered of 
the tragic results of faulty sex education. There is undoubtedly a problem 
here, and Catholics who have the duty of educating children cannot 
afford to ignore it. 

We are all aware, of course, that it would be entirely unchristian and 
an insult to our Creator to give a child the impression that sex is something 
nasty. But Baron von Gagern stresses the fact that mere intellectual 
appreciation of the sanctity of the body and the wonders of God’s prov- 
idence regarding sex relationship is not sufficient. A moral and emotional 
adjustment is also necessary. One can be intellectually convinced that 
human love in its entirety is a glorious fulfilment of personality and 
yet suffer from all sorts of emotional repressions regarding its physical 
manifestation. It is of vital importance that the educator should be free 
from any such repressions. ‘There must be no instinctive shrinking 
away from the body and its instincts. Sin resides in our souls, not in 
our bodies. 

The point is made that sex education is more than sex enlightenment. 
It must begin before the child is even capable of enlightenment. It is simply 
one aspect of the character formation which begins shortly after a child 
is born. 

While recommending this book to parents and teachers, I would add 
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a word of warning. It is not good to become unduly anxious about the 
problems to which sex gives rise. Nor does it follow that because one 
course of action might be advantageous in other countries that it would 
be so here. If, we ourselves have a sane, healthy, christian outlook on 
sex it is certain that we will communicate it to others. The most valuable 
portion of this book in my opinion is that which pinpoints certain possible, 
even though quite unconscious maladjustments. 


HEaEEP. 
LOVE ENDURETH ALL THINGS 
By SIsTER CALISTA. 
(Mercier Press). Cork. 7/6. 


WHAT svRIKES one in this very interestingly-told story of the life of 
Saint Marie Madeleine Postel, Foundress of the Sisters of the Christian 
Schools, is the truth that ‘being’ is so much more important than ‘having’! 
It is a lesson to the present generation that those seeking first the kingdom 
of God will have all other things added unto them. It seems as if the life 
of Julie Postel were made up of the achievement of impossibilities. It 
was very unlikely that she would survive birth, yet she lived until her 
ninetieth year, largely on a diet, black bread and water, that would be 
considered poor for the inmates of a concentration camp. She lived 
unharmed through the French Revolution, though she gave herself 
completely to the succouring of priests who would not take the oath 
to the Constitution—a ‘crime’ that was punishable by death. She safe- 
guarded the Blessed Sacrament for ten years in her own house, keeping 
the secret of its Presence intact, in spite of numerous unexpected searches 
by the Revolutionary soldiers. And all the time, by her unremitting 
work, she kept alive the light of the Faith in her own part of Normandy. 
Later, when the most godless phase of the Revolution had passed, though 


utterly destitute, she founded an Institute, attracted novices of heroic 
. virtue to it and rebuilt an abbey that had once been one of the many 


architectural beauties of Christian France. 

The writer says that comparatively little is known of the interior life 
of this mystic but she succeeds in building up a coherent picture of a 
very loving and charming woman whose spirituality was founded on an 
astonishing degree of self-abandonment. The stark material poverty 
of the early days of her Institute and her constant personal austerity 
and severe penances, together with her achievements in the face of what 
appeared to be insuperable obstacles, could only have been possible in 
one whose self-abnegation gave her the great gift of utterly unshakable 
confidence in God. At the same time, we see a woman, largely self-educ- 
ated, who could quote freely from St. Augustine and St. Bernard, who 
had the vision to know that the reform of society depends not only upon 


- the clergy, but upon the help they get from the laity. We call it Catholic 
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Action nowadays. Her particular contribution was the education ofg) 
poor peasant girls in order to make them good, Christian wives and 
mothers. ‘To this end, she adapted the system of education evolved by 
St. John de la Salle for use in girl’s schools, It was a system, valid for 
her own time, sound in any age in a Christian society! Education must 
above all be practical, in close contact with the realities of existence, 
But the first reality is God. 

Saint Marie Madeleine’s life and capacity for work are presented in 
such a way as to make profitable spiritual reading for anybody; for those 
concerned today with the education of youth, they are an inspiration 
and a challenge. 


W.N 
COMMUNISM AND MAN 
By F. J. SHEED. (cheap edition) 
(Sheed and Ward). London. 36. « 


THIS Book hardly needs reviewing. It has won its place as a little classic 
for students of modern society and its problems. But it is only fair to 
congratulate the publishers on bringing out this cheap edition which 
is really good value. Nowhere else is the theory of Communism put 
so clearly. Sometimes lay-students are depressed by their incapacity 
for assimilating Hegel’s thought; and since Marxist materialism is so 
closely related to it, they are inclined to give up in despair the study of 
Marx as well. Actually Marx himself scarcely understood Hegel’s thought. 
We must remember that there is nothing so simple as the truth, and _ 
nothing so complex as error. ‘To propound a false doctrine is relatively | 
an easy thing to do; it is like baking bad cakes. ‘To understand a false 
doctrine is almost impossible; it is rather like digesting the same bad cakes. 

Marx’s theory is worked out with such logical precision that it is easy 
to understand its implications. ‘To be convinced one has only to believe _ 
in his principles.’ After that the intellectual process is elementary. Belief 
plays a large part in Communism. It is almost a religion—a cult of 
society. Thus the second part of Mr. Sheed’s book on the nature of man Pi 
is vitually important. We must know what man is in order to understand ~ 
that his salvation does not lie-in Marxist belief. 

This edition will fit in a pocket. Students will be grateful for that 


convenience. 

pT. a 
LIVING IN GOD ‘ ! 
By RoBertT DE LANGEAC. 
(Clonmore and Reynolds), Dublin: Po, 1s; 5/-. 


THIS titties book approaches the spiritual life with that strongly ascetic 

outlook that exacts complete stripping of self in order to reach union 

with God. By its evident sincerity and sheer singlemindedness it is a 
d 
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jireatise that can effectively move a reader to try and become more holy. 

Vhole passages remind one of St. John of the Cross; they offer his deep 
insight into the futility of seeking creatures apart from God and they 
describe well the fulfilling peace that comes with a true love of God. 
For these reasons the book is one of those that is good to read now and 
again. The pity is though that it ignores over-much the concrete circum- 
stances of life and doesn’t attempt to show how holiness is worked out ina 
world where men must live closely together; the approach is over-indiv- 
idual, Parts also seem to betray a certain anti-humanism, that is to say, 
instead of seeing that many of the beautiful things of creation can be used 
by a man to find God, the writer tends rather to ignore or minimise 
these things. 


Ore. 
WITHIN THE WALLS 
y By Sister Mary Laurence, O.P. 
(Blackfriars Publications). London. Pp. 85. 2/6. 


THE auruoress has chosen the attractive method of treating of the 
religious life in the form of letters between a religious and a young girl. 
It gives her room for quite a lot of very human asides and prevents the 
exposition of thought becoming over-stereotyped. The reader finds 
objections to many things in the religious life put quite forcibly and 
waits with almost breathless expectation to see how on earth they are 
going to be answered. Poverty is the main theme but several other aspects 
of the religious life are also touched on. Sometimes one is apt to think 
that the writer’s negative approach in answering questions and objections 
leaves her exposition a little negative. But an interested reader can easily 
stress the positive teaching and information. This book could help 
many girls who are looking for something that would explain to them 
the spirit of anun’s vocation. But many other girls would find it somewhat 
hard to read. 


IROHC: 
. SCRUPLES AND HOW-TO OVERCOME THEM 
» Canon R. De SAIn't-LAURENT 
(Aubanel Publishers). Dublin. 3/6. 


THIS BooK.e7, the eighteenth in the Mind Training series of the author, 
treats in some sixty short pages of the nature of scruples, of their causes 
and effects, and of the means by which they may be remedied. It is 
meant for use by the sufferer himself, for whom it provides various 
exercises to help combat the malady, including, besides the more usual 
remedies, the practice of auto-suggestion. While the value of this treat- 
ment may be assessed only by following it, and, inevitably, will not be 
the same for all, its practical nature will commend it to many, especially 
to those who have tried other means without success. In clarity the 
exposition lacks nothing. Both to the scrupulous and those on whom 
it falls to help them, this little work should prove valuable. BD. « 
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LIFE AND WORK OF MOTHER M. ST. IGNATIUS © 
By a_ ReELicious OF JEsuS AND Mary. 


(Clonmore and Reynolds). Dublin. 15/-. 


HISTORY can be written from many angles. One of the aspects of 
the French Revolution which is never found in the ordinary history 
book is that of the great number of noble souls who realised that the 
excesses of the Revolution were a measure of the extent to which the 
French people had fallen away from the Christian ideal. One of these 
souls was Marie-Claudine 'Thevenet—afterwards Mother M. St. Ignatius. 
Like other saintly women, she sowed the seed of the great congregation 
she founded in private acts of charity, wherever she found need for 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy in the disrupted society of post- 
Revolution days. Cherishing the ideal of ‘forming souls for God by a © 
truly Christian education,’ the bias of her activities was towards the 
establishment of orphanages and schools. The author, in this long book 
of consistently attractive writing, emphasises those qualities of Mother 
Mary St. Ignatius which ensured, under God, the success of her work. 
The story of the spread of the Congregation after the founder’s death 
is intensely interesting and, illustrated by quotations from contemporary 
letters, gives us glimpses of many countries and well-known historical 
events. From the point of view of truly heroic nuns, we see something 
of the Indian Mutiny and the effects of the India Independence Act, 
neatly a hundred years later (1947); revolution in Mexico; the Civil 
War in Spain and conditions in England during the Second World War. 
Irish readers will be particularly interested in the work of the Congreg- 
ation in Ireland: at Gortnor Abbey, Galway and Enniscrone. 


W.N. 
OUR LORD’S WORDS FROM THE CROSS 
By James Broprick, S.J. 
(Clonmore and Reynolds). Dublin. | 2/-. © 


THIS sooxtet by Fr. Brodrick is a very beautiful meditation on the — 
last words of Our Divine Lord. Profound and simple, in tender accents — 
it muses over the implications of those last words and brings to light 
thoughts that otherwise might well escape us. As page follows page — 
the great Sacrifice of Love unfolds itself in Christ’s own words leaving 
the reader with a wealth of things to think upon. 

The last hours, before the Crucified One bowed His Sacred head in 
death, are told of in accents of beauty and pathos, yet never forgetting 
that Christ was fulfilling what He came to do willingly. 

This is a beautiful homage to the thorn crowned Head where ‘Not one 
golden hair was grey, Upon thy crucifixion day.’ 
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ECCLESIASTICAL VESTMENTS 
! 
We are specialists in the manufacture of Ecclesias- 
tical Vestments and invite your enquiries when 
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Concentrated Fragrance 
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